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WAITING FOR THE LAUNCH.—A Snap Shot 
at the Author. 





OUR WINTER HUNT IN FLORIDA. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


aSLORIDA. Sounds good on 
a cold day, doesn’t it? 
Makes one think of sun- 
shine and roses, with blue 
water in the distance and 
ripe strawberries an d 
grapefruit in the fore- 
ground. There are other things in 
Florida, too. I had heard about them 
and I wanted very much to investigate. 
Big fish and wild turkeys. Golly! —if 
only it were not so very far away, 
wouldn’t it be a bully place in which to 
spend a winter? But, shucks! wifat’s 
the use of dreaming of the unattainable? 
Think of the price. Ouch! there is 
where the pinch comes. The price! 

I said something like this to Lew one 
cold, snowy day. He grinned at me 
and said nothing. I thought he wasn’t 
interested, but after a while I saw him 
with a pencil and paper and an absorbed 
expression ; so I waited and smoked hard 
while I watched him. Presently he be- 
gan to smile and make little satisfied 
clucks with his tongue. Then he says: 
“Look here, Dick! Figures can’t lie, 
can they?” 

“No,” I says. “ But liars can figure. 
You can’t fool me.” 

“ Well, look here! If I’ve figured this 
thing out right, we can’t afford to stay 
here all winter and loaf, while Southern 
Florida is open to us, and I can prove 
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it, too. How much does it cost you per 
month to keep up this house, buy coal, 
pay a maid and everything you spend for 
household expenses?” 

“Oh!” I says. “ We try to get along 
on one hundred and fifty dollars per 
month ; but of course in winter it takes a 
little more.” 

“Just what I figured it! One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month, besides a 
lot of other little items for things that 
you might get along without, but you 
don’t. Two hundred dollars would be 
nearer the mark; but leave it at $150 for 
three months. That’s four hundred and 
fifty dollars. Now, for $450 you can 
have the time of your life for three 
months down in Florida. Pack your 
trunks; turn off the water; fire the girl; 
lock up the house. I'll do the same, if 
we can talk our wives into it, and I’ll bet 
you they'll not require much coaxing, 
either. We'll all go down there some- 
where on the West Coast where living is 
cheap, rent a little house in the country 
or some small town, live together and let 
the ladies do the housework while you 
and I skirmish around for game and fish 
to keep the pot boiling. We will wear 
our old clothes, live well but economic- 
ally, and we'll come back here in the 
spring money ahead. Look at these fig- 
ures! ” 


Railroad fare. Say... .$120.00 


13.00 


Two round trips. 








Sleepers. Two round trips. Say........ 
Meals, etc. Two round trips. Say...... 30.00 
House rent for three months. (Remember, 
you only pay half of it and I am in- 
formed that we can get, a nice little 
furnished cottage for $25 a month).... 37.50 
Half of a 3 months grocery bill......... 40.00 
Half of woman’s wages for heavy work 
PEE (0:6 Ve kd ee dee Ke heacegenpee 15.00 
DE bik o> bc che pe ee Wd ab.¢ 0.vn.0 a0 24.50 
es tn ta dc gb att OF bab wew a C86 Obie $280.00 
Available for above..........ccceeeeeees 450.00 
Saved in three months...............++. $170.00 


“And just think of all the fun we'll 
have!” 

There is no need of giving my reply 
to the above. I was speechless. There 
was nothing to say only: “Hurry and 
pack up!” 

Of course, I knew that Lew was a 
pretty smooth old boy, but this was a 
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I had not supposed such a 
trip within my reach, but here it was, 
all figured out for me and money ahead. 
I also want to say (now that it is all 
over and the returns all in) that Lew’s 
figures were within $10 of being cor- 
rect, and we spent that much and more 


miracle. 


for gasoline. But wait; that comes later, 
Did we go? We did! And I’m telling 
you that we had the time of our lives, too. 

We took a map of Florida and nearly 
wore it out, trying to select the very 
best place. This was an awfully perplex- 
ing job and we do not know to this day 
whether we found the best place or not. 
There may be better places than Punta 
Gorda, but you'll have to show me. 
That place suited us all right. I don’t 
remember just how we happened to se- 
lect that town. Maybe because the rail- 
road fare just fitted Lew’s figures and it 
looked as if it might have about the 
right temperature. Any how, when we 
came to vote on location, Punta Gorda 
was the first town nominated and it re- 
ceived our unanimous vote; so_ that 
point was settled. Next, we began to 
think about a motor boat. Our town 
looked on the map to have a lot of water 
around it and we all had “the bug” a 
little. I had a 12-horsepower two-cylin- 
der Gray motor that I concluded to ship 
down, in case we might need it. We 
talked about looking for an old hull of 
some sort — a rowboat or dory, in which 
we could install our engine down there — 
or in an emergency we could build a hull 
ourselves, for both Lew and I had had 
some experience in boat building and we 
had reached that time-in life where row- 
ing ceases to be a virtue. 

We selected the Seminole Limited as 
the train to take us to Jacksonville. We 
made no mistake in that. It proved 
pretty nice. Below Jacksonville we took 
the A. C. L. and in 48 hours travel 
reached Punta Gorda—a nice cozy, 
friendly little town, containing every- 
thing that a body really needs. They 
claim a population of 4500, but some one 
in making up these figures accidentally 
got one cipher too many on and the mis- 























take still remains unnoticed. We had 
no trouble in finding a furnished house 
at $25 a month. Indeed, we had our 
choice of several. The one we selected 
contained five rooms and was very cozy 
and comfortable. It stood near the 
water front. Our neighbors were mostly 
engaged in the fishing business — well- 
to-do, intelligent, friendly people. 

Our first acquaintance was Captain 
Jack, who owned a nice home, a launch, 
5 or 6 open fishing boats, many nets and 
employed five men to help him manipu- 
late them. When we saw them come 
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tion, I imagine —a kind of thrill that 
I’m anxious to feel once more. Let’s in- 
terview the fishermen and see if we can 
get some pointers.” 

That was our first meeting with Cap- 
tain Jack. He was very friendly and 
let us examine his catch to our heart’s 
content. 

“Look at the dog-fish,” said Lew, 
turning over a 10-pounder. “ What do 
you call him, Captain?” 

“That’s a red fish,” Cap. answered, 
“and one of our best food fish too.” 

It closely resembled our Northern 














OUR COTTAGE AT PUNTA GORDA. 





in the first evening with about three tons 
of fish in their boats, Lew said, “ What is 
the use of our bothering with lines and 
hooks, poles and bait, when we can have 
all the fish we want brought right to our 
door, and we are generously told to help 
ourselves to as many as,we choose of the 
kind we like best.” ) 

“It does dull the edge of one’s fishing 
enthusiasm to see so many at once,” I 
replied ; “ but think of the fun you could 
have with one of those big fellows on 
the other end of your line.” 

“*Twould give one a pleasant sensa- 


dog-fish — the same build and round 
nose and it even had the black spot on 
the tail, but the dorsal fin was shorter 
and contained spines. Another variety 
was almost a dead ringer for our moun- 
tain trout. Its color, stripe down the 
sides with black and yellow spots, and its 
size and shape were almost identical with 
its mountain cousin. Another short 
heavy-set little fellow, with black tiger 
stripes up and down its sides, Jack 
called a sheepshead. “Look in his 
mouth,” he said —“ see those teeth? Just 
like a sheep’s, only may be more of them. 
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They can break off the stoutest fish hook 
with those teeth if they get the right 
twitch on it. They are great fellows to 
steal bait too, as you'll soon find out.” 
About 75 per cent. of his fish were of 
one kind — goggle-eyed little fellows, all 
just one size, about 2% lbs. that he called 
mullet. He said that he sold them at 
the fish dock for 1%4 cts. a pound, while 
trout, red-fish and sheepshead brought 
2% cts., but the mullet are the most 
profitable because there are more of 
them. They go in schools, while the 
others are scattered. The Captain said 
that he had once caught seventy-five 
thousand mullet in his seine at one haul. 
He had to send for help to handle them. 
Mullet do not bite a hook. He also had 
in his boats a few Spanish mackerel, 
pompano, and a long slim fish much like 
a pickerel that he called snook or ravalia. 
Captain Jack told us many interesting 
things about his work. He told us where 
to go to get the best fishing and what 
kind of bait to use, but said that he did 
not think there was a suitable boat for 
sale in town. There were some old, 
half-rotten, unsafe ones on the beach 
that we could get for almost nothing, but 
all the good ones were in use. He ad- 
vised us to get some lumber and a good 
man to help us and build a launch and 
a dinghey. So bright and early the next 
morning we started out— Lew to the 
lumber yard and I to the boat shop. 
There was plenty of good lumber — 
cheap, too, compared with Northern 
prices — but the boat builders were all 
busy for the next two weeks. We felt 
that we could not wait. So we rented 
an old carpenter shop, found a handy 
man to help us, and got busy. I want to 
say that the most fun we had had for 
many a day we found in building those 
boats. We could hardly stop long 
enough to go out on the dock and catch 
a mess of fish. Of course we wrangled 
over the size and shape of them. Each 
one had his own ideas of how they ought 
to be. I wanted the launch long and 
slim and fast, while Lew wanted it wide 
and high and safe. We could not make 
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a start until we agreed on the plans, and 
that seemed hopeless. Our man stood 
around waiting, with his pay going on, 
He also had ideas and told us how they 
built boats there, but neither of us wanted 
the kind of heavy canal-boat shape the 
fishermen used. They were too clumsy 
and took too long to build. Finally we 
agreed that one of us should boss the 
building of the launch, while the other 
superintended the construction of the 
dinghey, and we would “ draw cuts” to 
see which should be which. The launch 
fell to me and I was tickled to death 
almost — for I had been to the races at 
Peoria and around shops where they built 
racers, wishing that I had one of them, 
planning how I would have it made, mak- 
ing sketches of flares and rakes and 
shapes and figuring on weight and 
power and speed. Indeed the little mo- 
tor I had brought along was the first 
start toward a power boat which I 
hoped to own some day, the details of 
which I had studied out on many a 
night when I was supposed to have been 
asleep. 

We made the hammers ring! We 
sawed and planed and nailed from day- 
light till dark. We paid our man extra 
for extra time and long days. Our ways 
surprised and annoyed him. He was 
used to taking things deliberately and so- 
ciably. We were eager and energetic. 
I guess he thought we were some new 
kind of jumping jacks, the way we tore 
around. He wanted to sit down and 
calmly eat his dinner. We ate on the 
run. Our patient wives fixed up dainty 
lunches and. brought them over to our 
shop at noon and scolded us because we 
could not sit still long enough to eat 
them. Our boat took shape, grew and 
looked fine. Oh! but it was fun, except 
when it grew too dark to see and we had 
to stop work for the day. Then we sat 
around and felt of the smooth sides or 
the many ribs —tired but happy, wish- 
ing it was morning again, until peremp- 
torily ordered in to supper by a long 
suffering spouse. 

The dimensions of our launch were 25 
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ft. 8 inches by 4 ft. by 1 ft. 6 inches 
draught. It had a slender, tapered bow 
and wide stern. The bottom was fiat, 
with 12 inches of rake from centre to 
stern. We put in four cross thwart seats 
with cushions and upholstered lazy 
backs. We had to build in a solid foun- 
dation for the engine, which was located 
in the middle. The bow was decked 
over about 6 ft., containing a 30-gallon 
gasoline tank. The stern was decked 
over about 2 ft., containing tools and 
supplies. The sides were decked about 
6 inches, with a 4-inch washboard show- 
ing above; double floors 4 inches apart, 
covered with linoleum. We painted the 
outside white, the inside maroon; the 
decks and combing varnished natural. 
We began her one Tuesday noon and 
launched her one week from the next 
Saturday afternoon, all complete and 
ready to run—only we couldn’t start 
the engine. It was new and tight and 
we didn’t know how. We fooled with 
her until away along in the night. We 
got a-few faint explosions out of her, 
but that was all. No go. The boat was 
leaking a little; so we pulled her up to 
the beach and tied her to a post. The 
next morning the tide was out and she 
was high and dry on the sand; so we 
fixed up the places where she had leaked 
and waited for the water to rise. That 
afternoon we got her off and got an ex- 
perienced engine man to start her for us, 
which he did in about one minute, and — 
away we went! Good Lord, how we did 
go! She ran like-a scared cat, cutting 
through the water like a knife and leav- 
ing hardly a ripple behind her. Over a 
measured course between the _light- 
houses she made 1434 miles per hour, 
and we figured that after she got lim- 
bered up and running smooth she would 
do better; but we were mistaken. The 
engine did get to running smoother, but 
the hull got proportionately heavier, so 
that our first record was the best one 
we ever made. 

We hardly went to bed at all that first 
night. The weather was warm and 
calm ; the moon bright and right straight 





over our heads. The ladies were as 
enthusiastic as any of us, so we rode and 
rode. Up the-Peace River to Cleveland, 
across the bay to Charlotte—anywhere, 
everywhere, so we kept going—and had 
our fill of boat riding. We did not build 
our dingy right away. We wanted to 
enjoy the fruits of our labor and have 
some fun with our launch. 

Punta Gorda is located on the south 
bank of the Peace River, just where it 
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flows into Charlotte Harbor. The Peace 
is a noble stream more than a mile wide, 
coming out of the wilderness somewhere 
in the middle of the State. Charlotte 
Harbor is a beautiful sheet of water that 
the eye can just faintly compass *and 
there are thousands of wild ducks on its 
bosom. It also receives the waters of 
the Myakka River, Shell and Alligator 
Creeks—all of which are navigable to a 
launch for a lorgtdistance into the wild 
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uninhabited part of the State where deer, 
turkeys, quail and alligators are said to 
be found. 

We planned many trips up these 
streams, and executed them too as fast 
as time would permit; but we had in 
mind two camping trips—one 50 miles 
down the coast to the Caloochehatchee 
River and up that river 125 miles into 
Lake Okeechobee. The other trip was 
to be down the coast 130 miles into the 
Everglades and Ten Thousand Islands. 
Both of these trips we accomplished in 
due time, and the fun and sport and 
good times we had on them is beyond 
my power of narration. No one will 
ever understand those’ wonderful places 
until he goes and sees for himself. 

The first practical use to which we 
put our new launch was a try for ducks 
out on the bay. We knew there were 
plenty of them there. We had seen 
them flying around and sitting out on 
the water, but it was all open water, no 
cover of any kind, and it puzzled us to 
know how to get at them. We had 
heard people telling about trying un- 
successfully to get them from a _ boat. 
They said they weré too wild — no way 
of getting within gunshot of them—and 
they were scared to death of a launch. 

Both Lew and I had hunted ducks for 
thirty years and we knew a few tricks 
that we thought might prove successful ; 
so the next morning we took our gtins 
and smokeless shells, loaded with No. 6 
and No. 5 shot, took the seats out of 
our launch, put the cushions down on 
the floor at the front end where the 
steering wheel was located, and started 
the little engine going. Then we sat 
down on the floor of the boat with a 
doubled up cushion under us and let 
her gg. There was good room in there 
to twist and turn. When we sat down 
we were out of sight, except the tops of 
our. heads, and when we got ready to 
shoot we could easily get on to our 
knees. Down on the point there was a 


flock of pintails and teal sitting on a 
sand bar, but the water was too shoal 
for us to reach them; but further out, 
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on the deep water, sat eight bluebills. ] 
had the wheel, while Lew peered over 
the edge of the boat and motioned to 
me which way to turn. 

There was a nice little breeze blowing, 
The water sparkled and shone in the 
bright sunshine. Our little engine 
clicked quietly buit merrily as we smooth- 
ly slid along at half speed and I 
wouldn’t have been anywhere else for 
all the money in the world. Our direc- 
tion was taking us to one side of our 
bunch of bluebills and we passed them 
at a distance of some 400 yards. They 
stuck up their heads and looked at us, 
but we were too far away to alarm them 
much. As we passed them, Lew mo- 
tioned to swing toward them and we be- 
gan a big circle that gradually brought 
us nearer to the ducks, but the side of 
our boat was always toward them. They 
got used to seeing us there and did 
not seem to realize that we were getting 
closer. By the time we had gone clear 
around them and got up to a place where 
the wind blew directly from us to them, 
they were not more than 150 yards away. 
Then Lew motioned to turn straight at 
them and full speed. Now, when you 
are going 15 miles an hour it does not 
take long to go 100 yards. The ducks 
did not notice right away what we were 
doing. They had gone to sleep again. 

No duck that I have ever seen can rise 
off the water, except against the wind, 
and they have to go from 25 to 30 yards 
in that direction before they can get 
enough height and speed to turn. We 
were sailing down on them pretty lively 
when they began to show alarm, but they 
hated to rise toward us, so they started 
to swim away, and we had covered half 
the distance to them before they dis- 
covered that the situation was really se- 
rious: Therf they turned and faced us 
with heads high, swinging this way and 
that, while we were just humming down 
to them, making use of every second that 
they procrastinated. Then they jumped 
and came straight toward us and in a 
twinkling we were within 30 yards of 
them. I dropped the wheel and covered 























a white-breasted fellow with my Parker 
and filled him so full of lead that he 
never knew what had hit him, and with 
the other barrel I laid out another one. 
Then I put down my gun, grabbed the 
clutch lever and reversed the propeller. 
The boat slackened speed and stopped 
within 20 or 30 feet; then started back- 
ward when I pushed up the throttle. I 
threw out the clutch, and we floated at 
rest while we looked over the situation. 
On the water lay five ducks—three of 
them dead but two of them were holding 
up their heads. Lew by this time had 
his gun loaded again and shot one of* 
the cripples over, but the other one dove 
and we lost him. 

“That’s the way to lay ’em out 
said Lew, as we gathered up our dead 
birds. “I got two with my first barrel 
and one with the other. If I’d a had a 
four-barrel gun I’d got two more. There 
was time enough. Jiminy, Bub! but that 
was a dandy chance! We fooled that 
bunch all right. Do you reckon we can 
do it again?” 

“You bet we can,” I says, “if we 
take time enough for it. Say! I haven’t 
had so much fun since we got the boat 
done. Where’ll we go now?” 

“Oh! just cruise around until we 
find another bunch. Then do it again.” 

The next bunch had about 200 in it, 
and they were scattered around so that, 
in trying to approach some of them, we 
scared up the others. Then they all flew. 
A little bunch separated out from the 
flock and went off by themselves. We 
watched them alight, went after them 
and got three; then away after another 
bunch. We found them everywhere. 
Here a bunch, there a bunch. Here a big 
flock, there a single or a pair. Time 
after time we worked our circle game 
on them, and almost every time we had 
a good shot. Sometimes we might al- 
most have grabbed them by the legs as 
they came up over us. 

The wind kept rising, and the waves 
kept getting higher. When we ran into 
them they splashed and the salty water 
flew and spattered us freely, but it was 
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warm and all fun. It was not so easy to 
pick up the dead birds. Our long, slim 
boat could not turn around very short. 
We had to take a big circle and come up 
past one. When Lew would stand ready 
to grab one, sometimes he missed. Then 
we had to go around again. Once, as 
we came up to one, the bow in which 
Lew stood happened to be up on a high 
wave, while the duck was down in the 
trough. Lew leaned away over and 
reached down, when—Spat! the situation 
was reversed in a wink. The boat went 
down. The wave came up into Lew’s 
ear, knocked off his hat, and he stuck 
his arm down into the brine up to the 
shoulder, as if he were trying to reach 
the bottom. 

“ Blub, blub! B-b-b-blub! (spit). Dod 
gast the blankety, blank blanked salt 
stuff. What a’ you trying to do?— 
drown me? What in Sam Hill are you 
a-laughin’ at? If you think you can do 
it better, you have my permission. I'll 
steer a while.” 

“No, no! you’re doing fine. I wasn’t 
laughing at you. I was only smiling 
at the way the boat bobs around. It’s 
getting kind o’ rough and we've got 
ducks enough, anyhow. Let’s go up to 
dinner.” 

“All right. Id like some dry clothes 
right now, but you've got to drive around 
and pick up my old hat. There it goes, 
sailing along. I’ve a notion to take a 
shot at it before it dives, like some of 
those cripples, and gets away from me.” 

When we counted out our ducks at the 
dock we had 38—all plump, fine birds; 
more than we could use. So, after din- 
ner, we tied up the surplus in bunches 
of four and took them around to our 
neighbors, who said that they were very 
glad to get them. In return they sent in 
to us grapefruit, sweet potatoes, green 
peas and lettuce. They complimented us 
highly on our ability as hunters and 
wondered how we happened to do it, 
saying that nobody else had been able to 
get more than one or two ducks in a 
day’s hunt. So Lew and I solemnly shook 
hands, complimented each other, and felt 
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about as good as they make ’em on this 
earth. 
* * * * 


Captain Jack had told us about one 
especially good place to go fishing. The 
directions were to go almost straight 
west from our landing; take a course 
that would pass the channel red-light 
tower one hundred yards to port; keep 
straight on seven miles until we struck 
shore, where we would find the mouth of 
a creek; go up this creek four hundred 
yards to the first sharp turn; anchor and 
fish right in the creek. That afternoon 
we decided to take the ladies on a fishing 
trip to this creek. When we broached 
the proposition to them, they looked dis- 
mayed. “ But you say it is seven miles,” 
one of them objected—“ seven miles 
there and seven back, a 14-mile trip. 
Can you do it?” 

“What are 14 miles to us with the 
boat we’ve got?” I asked. “ Why! we'll 
eat up those seven miles in about twenty- 
five minutes. Just sit on a nice, comfort- 
able seat a few minutes and admire the 
scenery—and there you are! Of-course 
it’s a little rough out in the middle, but 
we will keep out of the big waves.” 

After a little coaxing they got ready 
and away we went. We found the creek 
and the fishing hole easily. The water in 
there was about nine feet deep and rocky 
bottom. The fish were at home, waiting 
for us. Before starting out we had given 
a boy 10 cts. to get us a can of fiddlers 
for bait. They are a kind of miniature 
crab and look like a big spider, with 
one big claw like a lobster. They live in 
the sand on the beach and on warm 
days they come out and fiddle with their 
big claw. There are so many of them 
that they sometimes change the color of 
the beach, looking at it from a few hun- 
dred yards distance, from a light yellow 
to pink. On a cool day not one can be 
found without digging for them. To 
the uninitiated it is a hardship to have 
to put them on a hook. They are lively 
little fellows and run sidewise one way 
as well as the other. It gives one a 
creepy feeling to pick them up in his 
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bare hands. They squirm and claw and 
bite or pinch. They can draw blood too 
with their big claw, but one soon learns 
how to handle them and becomes accus- 
tomed to putting them on a hook. We 
got plenty of practice that afternoon. 
We got a bite about every time we put 
our hooks down. It took about ten fid- 
dlers for every fish caught. They steal 
the bait. 

Nearly all the fish we caught were of 
two varieties—red-fish and sheepshead. 
Both are a fine food fish and both are 
strong fighters. Their size is just about 
tight to make good sport. Sheepshead 
range in size from I to 6% lbs., while 
red-fish go from 3 to 22 lbs. I got one 
red-fish that afternoon weighing 12% 
Ibs., and he gave me a fight that I will 
long remember. We had several lines 
and hooks broken by being too eager to 
land them quickly. It was a cozy little 
place to fish—out of the wind, among 
the trees. We had a very pleasant after- 
noon and reached home before dark with 
so many fish that Lew and I had to again 
visit the neighbors with the surplus. 


* * 2K * 


Across the river and some five miles 
up lived a man named Pettit, who was 
said to have fine fruit for sale. So the 
following day Lew and I took a run up 
there for a supply. We also had orders 
to enquire for fresh eggs. We found Mr. 
Pettit with his wife, three sons and four 
daughters in the act of dressing a pig. 
They had a big kettle of water on a fire 
outdoors. The pig lay dead on a board 
and they were scraping his bristles off. 
They seemed really pleased to see us and 
wanted to fry some of the pig’s liver for 
us and make us a pot of coffee, but we 
told them that we would rather go into 
their orchard and sample the fruit we 
could see there, which we did. 

There were about ten acres of grape- 
fruit and oranges, all of the seedless va- 
riety, approximately a thousand trees 
heavily laden with ripe fruit, in the very 
pink of delicious perfection. Our host 
requested that we eat as many as we 
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could hold while he was filling our sacks. 
The price for oranges was I0 cts. per 
dozen and for grapefruit 25 cts. per 
dozen. There were a number of scrawny 
razorback pigs roaming around among 
the fruit trees, waiting for something to 
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save. plowing it and they keep the fallen 
fruit from rotting on the ground.” 
“How many pigs have you?” Lew 
asked. 
“T ought to have upwards of a hun- 
dred and fifty,” he answered, “ but a lot 

















BLUE-BILLS. 





drop. We could hardly keep them away 
from our sacks. I asked Mr. Pettit why 
he did not fence them out of his orchard. 
“Oh!” he replied, “they don’t do any 
harm. They root up the ground and 





of them have gone off so far in the 
woods that I’ll never find them. They 
have to pick their living and there ain’t 
much for them to eat around here, so 
they wander away.” 
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“Why don’t you feed them?” I asked. 

“ Ain’t got nothing to feed them and 
can’t raise anything here but sour fruit, 
and that ain’t much good for hog feed,” 
he said. 

“Tt must take a long time to raise a full 
sized hog under those conditions,” said 
Lew. 

“Yes, it does take quite a spell,” he 
replied, “but, Hell! what’s time to a 
hog? Besides, the alligators get them as 
fast as they grow up. That’s why I 
butchered that one today. Thought I 
might as well be getting some good out 
of them myself ’fore they’se all et up by 
gators.” 

“Are there many alligators around 
here?” Lew asked. 

“Not so awful many, but they’se one 
big feller lives on that island there 
(pointing to a little island one hundred 
yards out in the river) that’s cost me on 
an average a pig a week for the last 
thirteen years.” 

“Why don’t you kill him?” I asked. 

“Can't,” he answered. “ Ain’t no 
good with a gun, and ain’t got none no 
how, but I borrowed one over to Cleve- 
land two or three times and shot at the 
old feller, but, good Lord! I might as 
well ’a shot at a cloud, for all the good it 
done; hurt me a damn sight worse’n it 
did the ’gator, so I give it up. If you 
fellers’ll kill him I'll kill’n dress the best 
hog I got for you. You can most al- 
ways see him up on the bank when it’s 
warm. He’s big and he'll kill hard; 
must be about eighteen feet long and as 
big around the belly as a bar’l. I’ve seen 
him hundreds of times.” 

“ All right!” Lew says. “ We'll kill 
him for you and mighty glad of the 
chance. You might as well dress another 
pig while you’ve got the water hot, be- 
cause you’re going to need it before to- 
morrow night, if Mr. Gator’s at home.” 

“Don’t be too sure, but get up clost 
and sock it to him while he lies asleep in 
the sun,” was Mr. Pettit’s parting injunc- 
tion as we departed with our sacks of 
fruit. 

We had brought our guns along in the 
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launch, but had only fine shot. “ Wish 
we had a couple of loads of buckshot,” 
said Lew as we pushed off. 

“ Don’t you think we can kill him with 
No. 5s?” I asked. 

“T guess so, if we get close enough,” 
he replied. “ Let’s coast around a little 
and see if we can find him.” 

So we started up our little engine and 
at a slow speed circled the island, but no 
‘gator. There were three or four other 
small islands nearby, so we circled those 
also, but saw nothing but a coon and he 
looked so cute and friendly that we left 
him in peace and came back past Mr. 
Pettit’s landing on our way toward home. 

Two hundred yards below Pettit’s 
landing was a point of the main land 
that stuck out into the river a ways. We 
passed near it. There was a couple of 
bushes growing there and a big log lying 
up on the bank. As we passed, thirty 
yards out, this big log began to move! 
We both were looking at it before it 
moved and saw no resemblance to any- 
thing alive, but it twisted around and 
faced us—a monster of some sort. It 
looked as if the whole river bank were 
moving. Then it began to slide toward 
us-and I plainly felt a creepy sensation 
on the top of my head. I guess my hair 
stood straight up. I am not sure whether 
I was scared or not, but I know I was 
mightily startled. The thing had got its 
head into the water before we realized 
that we were right close to the very thing 
that we were looking for. Then we 
grabbed our guns and cracked away at it 
and you ought to have seen the water 
fly. That monster went out of there like 
a rocket, only he went down and under 
us. Lew let out a long, shivery sigh, 
then a string of expletives not in the Sun- 
day School books. “Oh, Dick!” he 
says, “ what chumps we are. I saw that 
thing all the time, but I never thought it 
could be an alligator. Why! it must 
have weighed a ton. If we had been 
quiet we might have sailed up within ten 
feet of it and blown him in two. Do 
you suppose we killed him?” 

“T don’t see how we could help put- 
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ting both loads right into him,” I says. 
“He couldn’t have been over sixty feet 
away when we shot, and he was so big 
we couldn’t miss him.” 

“Well, let’s lay here a while. Maybe 
he’ll die and float up.” 

So we circled back to the place, threw 
out the switch and drifted on the quiet 
water for a half-hour or more; then went 
home. On the way we planned a cam- 
paign against the big ’gator for the mor- 
row. In my trunk I had a high power 
Savage rifle, warranted to kill anything 
up to elephants. That evening I got it 
out, cleaned and oiled it, and set it up in 
the corner together with a box of car- 
tridges, ready for the morrow. 

Early the next morning I went down 
to the hardware store and bought some 
12-gauge cartridges loaded with No. 3 
buckshot, and after breakfast we started 
out, taking along a pair of powerful 
field glasses. Lew advised not going too 
early, for Mr. Pettit had told us that 
the ’gator was only out when the sun 
was hot, which it would not be early in 
the morning, so we fussed around the 
boat for an hour or two, cleaning it out, 
wiping and oiling the engine. 

As we came up to the alligator place, 
we went very slow and looked the 
shore over carefully two or three hun- 


dred yards below the spot where we had. 


met His Lordship the day before, and on 
the same shore lay another big log that 
we looked at critically. “I don’t re- 
member of seeing that log there yester- 
day,” Lew says, gazing at it through the 
glasses. “It must have been there, 
though, for it’s a sure-enough log of 
wood and a big one at that.” 

We passed on up among the islands, 
circling them one after the other, but 
saw nothing until we came around the 
lower end of the longest island, when 
we were again in sight of the big log on 
the bank. Lew was searching the shore 
line everywhere with the glasses when 
he says: “ By Jove, Dick! it looks as if 
that big log had moved since we passed 
here before. It didn’t lie at that angle 
to the shore line, did it?” 
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“T don’t perceive any change in its 
position,” I replied, “but we can sail 
over there and take a closer look. We 
don’t want to be fooled by any more ani- 
mated logs, like yesterday.” 

I steered the boat in that direction, 
while Lew kept his glasses on the log. 
Finally he says: “It’s too light colored 
and too big to be anything except a log. 
I wonder what kind of a log it can be. 
It looks almost white on the top.” 

“Tt must be pine,” I says. “ It’s too 
big for palm.” 

By this time we were approaching the 
shore, head on, and, to keep from run- 
ning, aground, I swing the boat in a 
circle that took us within 50 feet of the 
shore, and as we passed that old log it 
began to move! It raised up its head, 
looked at us, and slowly began to turn 
around. Again I felt that creepy sensa- 
tion on the top of my head like my 
hair raising up and cold chills chas- 
ing up and down my back. I heard 
Lew make some startled exclama- 
tions. Then he yelled: “ That’s him! 
give it to him quick!” Of course we 
both had our guns ready. I took a hasty 
aim through the Lyman sights on my 
Savage and fired just as Lew’s gun 
cracked. The old ’gator was very de- 
liberate until we fired. Then his old 
tail switched back and forth in great 
sweeps that made the grass and dirt fly 
and he ran into the water toward us with 
surprising agility. Lew fired his other 
barrel of buckshot and I worked the 
lever and fired twice more, but at the 
last shot only the end of his tail was 
sticking out of the water as he plunged 
in and went out of sight, leaving a row 
of bubbles to show the direction he had 
taken. 

I felt mighty tired and disappointed 
when it was all over. I looked at Lew 
to see how he was taking it. He looked 
disgusted as he laid his gun aside and 
reached into his pocket for his old briar 
pipe, which he slowly filled and lighted 
before he even glanced at me. Then he 
said, “ Old cuss kills hard—don’t he? ” 

“ He’s too many for us all right,” I 
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says. “ We never in the world will have 
a better shot than that. Do you think 
we hit him?” 

“T did, I know,” he answered. “I 
put both loads right into his head. Where 
did you aim for?” 

“JT fired at his heart,” I replied— 
“just back of the forelegs, and I am 
pretty sure I hit him twice, because you 
can always see the dirt spout up when 
you shoot these bullets into the ground 
and I didn’t see anything like that at all. 
We were so close to him and he was 
so monstrous big I couldn’t miss. Of 
course I was a little flustered. In fact, 
it scares me dizzy every time that old 
log begins to move. Gee! what a big 
lizard he is.” 

“Yes, sir! he’s a big one, sure enough. 
If I had his hide I wouldn’t take fifty 
dollars for it.” 

We were near Pettit’s landing, so we 
went up to the house. The whole family 
came out to meet us. “ Did you-all get 
him?” Mr. Pettit enquired. “I heard 
you a-shootin’.” 

“No,” Lew answered. “We didn’t 
get him, but we shot him so full of holes 
that he won’t hold pigs any more.” 

“T told you not to be too sure,” the 
old man said. “Them big fellers kill 
mighty hard, but keep after him. You 
may get him yet. Come in and have 
some fruit.” 

We talked the situation over with Mr. 
Pettit, who said: “They’s a little creek 
comes in just below where you met up 
with the critter.. It’s deep and narrer. 
Th’ ole ’gator goes up it sometimes ’n 
lays on the bank. Can’t get in there with 
your launch. Take my skiff ’n look in 
there. If he’s wounded bad, he’d like 
enough go in to lay.” . 

So Lew and I got in his little boat 
with our guns and paddled down there 
and went up the little creek. It was more 
like a ditch with cut banks, only it was 
crooked. Lew stood up in the bow with 
gun in hand, while I quietly pushed the 
boat along. Sure enough, the old fel- 
low was in there. I think he had been up 
on the bank and heard us coming and 
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had just slid off into the water as we 
came around a bend. Any way, there he 
was in the water with just his big head 
showing—30 or 40 feet ahead of us, 
Lew fired both barrels almost at once, 
and my goodness! what a commotion 
there was in that little creek for a mo- 
ment. The water flew and foamed, but 
when it had quieted down there was no 
sign of Mr. Gator. The water was about 
6 feet deep and 10 feet wide. We prodded 
around the bottom, hoping to find his 
dead body, but he wasn’t there. Where 
he had gone we were only able to sur- 
mise. He disappeared in the foam and 
we saw no more of him that day. 

The next day when we came up to look 
around for his dead carcass the old cuss 
lay up on the bank in the sunshine, in 
the very same spot where we had seen 
him the first time. We saw him from a 
distance, and, fearing he might not be 
dead, we landed a quarter of a mile be- 
low him and walked up the bank through 
the big grass and rushes, thinking to get 
close enough by that means to paralyze 
him in his nest before he saw or heard 
us coming, but he was too smart for us. 
He was becoming educated, for when we 
slowly and quietly crept up to the place 
and looked over into his nest, he was not 
there but one hundred feet out in the 
river with only his eyes above water, 
watching us. We didn’t fire at him— 
there wasn’t enough of him in sight— 
but went back to our boat and waited 
around there for half a day, but saw 
him no more. Then we went back home 
and started work on our dinghy. 


* * * * 


It is not so interesting to build a little 
boat as a big one, nor does it take so 


long. In two days’ work we had our 
dinghy painted the first coat and went 
hunting ducks while the paint was dry- 
ing. Duck hunting was always good on 
our bay. We never went out that we did 
not have good sport, and got as many 
ducks as we wished for. The butcher 
(who also had a meat market), hearing 
of our success, offered us a shilling apiece 

















for as many as we could bring him, so 
we went out for him once and got a 
bunch of ducks, but market hunters are 
in such bad repute that we held a council 


over the proposition and came to the . 


conclusion that we couldn’t afford it. 
Our conscience would not permit us to 
sell any more game. Furthermore, we 
were too busy with other things, other 
kinds of sport, to do very much duck 
hunting. 

We yet had to land the big alligator. 
So the next morning, after giving our 
little boat the last coat of paint, we went 
alligator hunting again for the big fel- 
low at Pettit’s landing. We could see the 
old fellow from a half mile’s distance, 
laying in his old nest, looking big and 
white. We decided that it was the sun 
shining on his scaly old hide that made 
him look white—high lights. He did 
not look that way in the water but a 
brownish grey. We decided not to try 
to sneak up on him—we had not been 
successful at that before— but to run 
right along past him, trusting to his 
lying still until we got near enough for 
a good shot; so we kept going steadily 
along on a course that would take us past 
him at a distance of 40 or 50 feet. The 
water was deep right up close to the 
bank there, and the old fellow never 
made a move until we were nearly oppo- 
site him with our guns trained on him, 
when, just as we were about to pull 
trigger, he must have awakened—for he 
went off of there into the deep water like 
a flash. We both fired, but it seemed 
to have no effect on the saurian. He 
splashed the water all over us and was 
out of sight in a twinkling. “ Well! 
Pil be eternally flabgasticated!” said 
Lew. “Am I having the nightmare? 
Say, Bub, did you think you saw some- 
thing lying up on the bank there a little 
while ago? Hey? Well, you’ve got 
another think coming. That was no alli- 
gator — only a phantom. If it had been 
anything alive, it would not be living now. 
Nothing could stand up against those 
two loads of buckshot at that distance.” 
“Did you shoot twice?” I asked. 
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“You bet I did!” he said; “I pulled 
both triggers at the same time right into 
the back of his neck.” 

“Well, I only shot orice, but I had in 
one of those explosive bullets, and I had 
my rifle aimed just right too.” 

“TI tell you, son,” my partner re- 
marked, “ we are getting dippy, shooting 
at a shadow. There was nothing there.” 

“ How then do you account for all this 
water on us?” I says. “ My sleeve is 
soaked.” 

“ Damphino! say, have you got that 
flask of ours in your pocket? I need an 
eye opener and a stimulant.” 

I handed over the “ goods” and said: 
“ Take a good pull at this. Maybe it will 
clear away the cobwebs out of your brain. 
Now, let’s go up there and see if we can 
find where our charges struck the 
ground.” 

Up on the bank was a smooth dry spot 
with high grass on either side of it and 
a smooth, well worn slide down into the 
water. It looked as if a stone boat might 
have been pulled up and down there a 
thousand times and the sod was all worn 
off in the nest. “ No phantom ever wore 
out the ground like that,” I said. “I 
guess you're right, Pard,” Lew answered. 
“Something big has surely been using 
this place lately. See, here is where one 
of my buckshot hit the ground and there’s 
another, but that is all. I had in 18 of 
them—g in each barrel. Now, where are 
the rest of them?” 

“ Yes,” I says, “ and where is that bul- 
let of mine? If it had struck into this 
damp ground it would have blown out a 
hole big enough to bury a hen in.” 

“ Well, then, why didn’t it blow out a 
piece of alligator and spread it around 
over the mud here? Say, do you think 
our lead glances off his hide?” 

“No, sir, I don’t think that possible,” 
I answered. “ Those bullets would easily 
go through half an inch of steel. I have 
seen where they have gone through more 
than four feet of solid wood.” 

Lew looked at me incredulously and 
said, “‘ Remember, you are not using steel 
pointed bullets.” 
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“ Well, any way, I believe these bullets 
would go through a half inch of steel and 
I'll bet on it, and I don’t think that old 
*gator’s hide is that thick. Let’s let this 
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old fellow rest a while and go out look- . 


ing for another one that does not require 
so much killing.” 

So we steamed up the river several 
miles, until we came to a big bay making 
up into the woods. At the upper end of 
this bay was a little deep creek. In this 
creek we found three alligators near 
together. We were within 10 feet of 
one of them before we saw them. In 
fact, we did not see any of them at all 
until they started to crawl off the bank 
into the water, though they were all in 
plain sight. We fired at them at close 
range, which only accelerated their speed, 
and again we got drenched with water 
and no returns. “Say, Pard,” Lew. re- 
marked, “this doesn’t appeal to me as 
very sporty sport. Of course I’d like to 


have a nice gator hide that I had killed 
myself, but I don’t enjoy shooting ani- 


mals full of lead and then not getting 
them. It must hurt them and does us 
no good, though I’ll admit it’s rather 
exciting. Still, I believe I’d rather hunt 
something that I can kill. Let’s go out 
on the bay and get a mess of ducks.” 

“ All right!” says I, “ I'll go with you. 
I don’t mind a change of sport occasion- 
ally, but I want to tell you that I am 
going to have an alligator hide to take 
home and it’s going to be that big fellow 
at Pettit’s too, unless you get him first.” 

“T think we’ll have to find some small- 
er ’gators or get bigger guns,” Lew an- 
swered. 

We found ducks in plenty and had about 
the same sport as on previous hunts. 

* * * * 

That night we began to plan for one 
of our big trips—a camping trip down 
the coast into the Everglades. The ladies 
did not exhibit a large amount of enthu- 
siasm for this trip. Finally one of them 
suggested that just us two men should go, 
and leave them at home in peace and- 
comfort, saying that they had no desire 
to shoot anything. They were not trou- 
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bled with that bloodthirsty feeling that 
seemed to dominate us men. They would 
rather have a comfortable bed to sleep 
on than to kill a big snake or catch a 
tarpon. So, one morning, with a good 
supply of gasoline, provisions for two 
weeks, a tent and camping outfit on 
board, we started out, taking along with 
us a young man by the name of Art, to 
help do the cooking and camp work. It 
was a nice bright morning with a gentle 
breeze blowing in the direction we were. 
going. We pulled our dinghy on board, 
setting it across the stern, thinking that 
it would not impede our progress there 
as much as it would if we were towing 
it behind. 

Charlotte Harbor is 25 or 30 miles 
long. We had to go the entire length of 
it. The wind kept rising until, by the 
time we were at the lower erid of the 
Harbor, it was blowing a gale straight 
down that 25 miles of open water and 
the waves got out of all proportion to 
the size of the boat. We dared not turn 
sidewise to them and run for shore, nor 
was there any suitable shore to run to, 
only a lot of low reefs, over which the 
breakers were rolling with a force that 
would swamp us in an instant. There 
was nothing to do but to keep on and 
hope for the best. It is surprising what 
big waves a little boat will weather, espe- 
cially when you are going right with 
them. All that those big fellows were 
able to do to us was to scare us good and 
plenty and splash us with salt water. 
Presently we ran in behind the islands 
at the foot of the Harbor and were in 
comparativély quiet waters, though the 
wind continued to scream and whistle 
around our ears, helping us on our way 
without being able to kick up big swells 
in the narrow, crooked channels between 
the islands. We ran aground on oyster 
beds a few times but had little trouble in 
getting off again. That night we stopped 
at a big hotel at Punta Rassa, at the 
mouth of the Caloocheehatchee River, 
and were very comfortable there until we 
came to pay our bill the next morning. 
That hotel bill gave us a shock long to 


























be remembered and gave us a clew to why 
people build big hotels in out-of-the-way 
places. Fortunately we had not been 
there long, nor did we tarry. 

At the hotel in Punta Rassa was a 
Presbyterian minister from Columbus on 
his way to Marco on a fishing trip. He 
had been waiting there four days for the 
mail boat to come up, but the Gulf had 
been too rough and the weather too bad 
for the mail boat from Marco to attempt 
the passage. They told us there that the 
boat had been up but once that month 
and it was then the roth. The Reverend 
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After passing Sanabel there were no 
more islands. Our way lay out on the 
mighty bosom of the Gulf of Mexico. 
We entered on that fifty mile part of our 
journey with fear and trembling. The 
wind was favorable, coming from off- 
shore, but we knew how fickle it could 
be: how easily and quickly it could 
change, how mercilessly, even joyously, 
it would send us to the bottom if it should 
happen to swing to the westward and 
breeze up before we reached our destina- 
tion, with not a single island or creek 
mouth to run into for the entire stretch. 














CAPTAIN COLLIER’S STORE AND SLOOPS AT MARCO. 





was tired of waiting and asked if we 
would take him along with us. Thinking 
it might appease the elements, and make 
them kinder to us to have a minister of 
the Gospel along—the Fates would surely 
not want to drown him—we told him 
that if he was ready to take his life in 
his hand and take a chance with us he 
was welcome to do so. He had good 
courage, for he gladly accepted a seat in 
our launch and proved a very companion- 
able comrade. He knew a lot of funny 
stories and had a very pleasing way of 
telling them. 


For an hour we sailed along finely. 
Then the shore breeze died out and pres- 
ently came up from the west just a gentle 
zephyr, but it made us anxious and it 
kept getting fresher. We talked about 
turning around and going back while we 
yet had time and I think we should have 
done so had it not been for the Preacher. 
He was very much in favor of going on. 
We hated to admit that we were afraid, 
sO we went on, but I know one fellow 
who was mighty uneasy that day. We 
kept as close to the shore as the breakers 
would permit. As the wind grew 
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stronger the waves got bigger and the 
breakers where those big waves began to 
feel the bottom grew more angry and 
noisy. I planned in my own mind that, 
if it got dangerously rough, we would 
anchor as near shore as the breakers 
would permit, let out the dinghy on a 
long line which we had on board with 
one man in it, dressed down to his under- 
wear, and try to get him through the 
breakers and establish a life line between 
the launch and shore. If he was unable 
to reach shore on account of the under- 
tow, we could pull him back again with 
the dinghy and let another man try it. I 
felt sure that we could get on shore that 
way safely, though we might lose our 
launch, for if it were to fill with water it 
would sink to the bottom like a stone. It 
had about 600 pounds of iron and steel 
and brass to carry and there was not 
wood enough in the hull to float that 
much weight. Our motor went fine. It 
never missed a beat in that fifty mile run 
and we reached our destination before the 
wind got seriously dangerous. We 
shipped a little water and the Preacher 
got a little seasick; otherwise we went 
through beautifully, though an hour after 
our arrival the wind was shrieking and 
the sea running mountain high. We ran 
into the Marco River at I p. m., and what 
a satisfaction and comfort it was to get 
into quiet water! 
* * * * 

Marco is a dandy little place. It stands 
on an island made up almost entirely of 
oyster shells that have been brought up 
there by some prehistoric race. Marco 
Island has evidently been a big dining- 
room for some of our predecessors. They 
brought their oysters up there, ate the 
meat and discarded enough shells to build 
an island 6 miles long and 40 feet high in 
places. One can hardly realize that it 
would be possible for human hands unas- 
sisted to do such a work, but there are the 
mounds and the islands. How did they 
get there? The little town lies on a 
sunny slope to the river, which is also 
a harbor, and is nestled in a beautiful 
grove of lordly cocoanut palms. I was 
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surprised and pleased to find the ground 
under these trees strewn with the nuts of 
last year’s growth which had not been 
gathered. The new crop was still on the 
trees, but they were away up there so 
high that there was no way of getting 
them off, but the old ones were equally 
as good. 

The town of Marco is all owned by 
Captain Collier, and it could not be in 
better hands. -The Captain owns and 
runs the hotel (a good one too), a 
general store, postoffice, machine shop, a 
shipyatd, a clam factory, a schoolhouse, 
one horse, and a sunny disposition. He 
took us in and made us very comfort- 
able and at a reasonable price and the 
accommodations were all that could be 
asked. 

The Marco River is well supplied with 
fish and ducks and is the main entrance 
into the Ten Thousand Islands, which 
begin there and extend down the coast 
for 60 or 100 miles and are just a great 
labyrinth of heavily timbered little 
islands with deep water passages be- 
tween. There must be thousands of 
miles of those navigable passages, wind- 
ing around here and there, crooked as a 
ram’s horn and going in every conceiv- 
able direction. The trees, hanging over 
the water on the banks, are of such luxu- 
riant growth that it is next to impossible 
to penetrate into these islands unless one 
clears the way with an axe. They are 
entirely uninhabited except by coons, wild 
cats, foxes and wild turkeys, and there 
are not very many of the latter because 
there are too many of the former. The 
boating among those islands is magnifi- 
cent. The rivers or passages are just 
the right width to be nice and pleasant. 
The tropical verdure is very beautiful. 
One is always coming to different things, 
different shapes and colors that fill him 
with admiration and make him forget 
to keep his bearings until he is trapped 
in there—lost among the maze of 
islands, rivers, channels and places that 
may prove to be no joke. Of course one 
eventually comes out all right but some- 
times it takes him a long time to do it 














and if he be not provided with the neces- 
saries of life he is likely to get pretty 
hungry and thirsty before he gets out 
of there, and when he gets out he may 
not be very much better off than he was 
before. Of course he knows that if he 
keeps in a westerly direction he will 
come into the Gulf of Mexico, but when 
he has found the Gulf he does not know 
which way to go and maybe the wind 
is so that he cannot go at all. We were 
lost in there for two days and know how 
it feels. , 

As we came up the river to the docks 
of Marco we saw quite a number of fish- 
ermen busily engaged, and there also, 
with his legs dangling over the water, 
his old white hat stuck on the back of his 
head, sat my friend Hamline, diligently 
fishing for sheepsheads. He greeted us 
with surprise and pleasure and intro- 
duced us to his companions and fellow 
guests —all people from the North, 
down there for winter sunshine and fish- 
ing. No one can make a mistake in go- 
ing there if he is fond of this kind of 
sport. “ Hello, Ham!” I called out to 
him as soon as I saw who it was. “ What 
are you doing away down here in this 
out-of-the-way place?” “I’m having 
the time of my life here,” he answered. 
“ How did you happen to blow in?” 

“Oh!” I says, “we're just scooting 
around looking at the country. We are 
going down further and up some of those 
rivers that show on the map, on a camp- 
ing trip into the Everglades. Do you 
want to join us?” 

“T don’t know,” Ham replied; “ give 
me a little time to think it over and get 
ready. I guess I'll go, but say! it may 
not be safe in there just now. Some 
bloodthirsty villains have been murdering 
and robbing the Indians as they were 
coming out with their otter skins and it 
makes the Seminoles feel ugly.. Tie up 
your craft and we'll go in and ask Mr. 
Collier what he thinks about it.” 

Collier poohpoohed at the idea of there 
being any danger among the Indians on 
account of what somebody else may 
have done. “Why!” said he, “those 
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Indians are the most. fair minded and 
friendly fellows you could find. They 
believe in right and justice. If they find 
the murderers, they’ll make short work 
of them and they will naturally look on 
strangers with suspicion, but you need 
never fear anything but justice and fair 
treatment from the Seminoles. If you 
are guilty, look out! If you are inno- 
cent, there’s nothing to fear.” So Ham 
began to get ready, while Art, the 
Preacher and myself made a little trip 
among the Islands for ducks. 

That night we staid at the Marco Ho- 
tel. Ham was all ready to make a start 
early the next morning. That evening 
we talked the situation over with Mr. 
Collier, who advised us to go to Ever- 
glade to outfit and get into communica- 
tion with an Indian guide there and let 
him direct our future movements. . There 
is a mail boat plying between Marco and 
Everglade three trips a week (a distance 
of about 30 miles). The next day was 
mail boat day and we decided to follow 
it, as we did not know the way. 

Ham had a barometer hanging on the 
wall in the hotel and the next morning 
this machine was down below zero some 
place and Ham said he did not think it 
was safe for us to start, for there was 
sure to be some kind of an elemental 
disturbance. ‘‘ What difference does it 
make,” said I, “ what kind of weather 
we have while we are in among these 
islands or up on the river? We can 
stop and make camp at any time and if 
it’s only one of those Northers that is 
coming, we should welcome it, for it will 
cool off the atmosphere and make the 
walking more bearable.” While we were 
wrangling over the weather conditions 
the mail boat pulled out and left us. Our 
boat, however, was swifter and we knew 
we could easily catch up, so we did not 
hurry, but stood there looking at the 
clouds and guessing at the weather for 
nearly an hour — finally deciding that we 
would go. By this time the mail boat 
was several miles away and we struck 
out after it at full speed, though of course 
it was not in sight. We had the general 
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direction; that was all. The mail boat 
left no trail that we could follow and we 
got hopelessly lost among the islands. 
After two or three hours’ chasing 
around, looking for the mail boat, we 
decided to go back to Marco. This, 
however, was much easier said than 
done. Of course we again had the gen- 
eral direction. Though it was cloudy, 
we had a compass. The clouds thick- 
ened up and it began to rain. Good 
lordy how it did pour! and we could not 
find a place to make a landing. All those 
little islands are covered with mangrove 
trees, the limbs of which send shoots 
down into the water, which again take 
root. The trees grow close together and 
each tree will send out from one hun- 
dred to a thousand of these shoots down 
into the water, looking like a lot of ram- 
rods stuck up there, and nothing but a 
muskrat could get through. We had a 
canopy for the boat, but it was packed 
away down under the grub box and bed- 
ding. We did not know it was going 
to rain very hard at first and after it got 
started to pouring we did not like to 
uncover the bedding to get the canopy 
out, so we just sat there and let it rain 
on us, and it certainly did a good job 
of it. It was all we could do to keep the 
engine going. So much water seemed to 
short circuit our batteries, until we took 
the dinghy and turned it bottom side 
up over the engine across the launch. 
General directions did not seem to be 
very satisfactory among those islands. 
Frequently we would get into a pocket 
that had no outlet; then we would have 
to go back and try some other channel. 
All the time the cold rain was beating 
down on us unmercifully. Ham sat 
there, wearing a very dejected look, with 
his white hat pulled down over his ears, 
his pants legs sticking to his skin. “I 
told you it was going to storm,” he said; 
“ that barometer of mine never misses it.” 
We were all too wet and cold to dispute 
with him. We just sat there and wished 
for Marco to come in sight and after sev- 
eral hours it did, and just as we got 
there the rain stopped ; the sun came out 
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and the entire complexion of Nature 
changed for the better. We got into dry 
clothes and went out into the sunshine 
to warm up. 

The Preacher was glad to see us back 
again. Said he: “ Tomorrow is Sun- 
day. You would not want to be away 
from here on Sunday. You want to stay 
here and help me out with the services I 
am going to hold in the schoolhouse.” 
We were anxious to know whether he 
could preach as well as he could tell 
yarns. I wanted to tinker my automatic 
gun and see if I could make it work, so 
the delay was not entirely without com- 
pensation. 

We spent Sunday doing the things 
just enumerated. The Preacher certainly 
did fine, not forgetting to pass the hat. 
I spent about 8 hours trying to make my 
gun work and partially succeeded. The 
mail boat did not go again until Tues- 
day. We did not like to wait, so Ham 
and Art skirmished around for a guide 
to go with us and show us the way. They 
succeeded in finding a young fellow who 
said he had been through there several 
times. So we got ready for another 
start Monday morning. Our guide was 
on the job, and said he could not go with 
us. His folks would not let him, but he 
had found another fellow who wanted to 
go down to the “clam bar,” who would 
show us the way to Everglade if we 
would take him to the fisherman’s about 
20 miles below there, he showing us the 
way. So we told him to jump in and 
started. It was a nice bright, comfort- 
able day. We chugged along merrily, 
darting in and out among the islands, 
finally arriving at Coon Key, where we 
again turned out into the Gulf for a 
stretch of 12 miles, then again over in 
the islands and up the Allen River to 
Everglade. This all sounds fine and in 
theory works like a charm, but in reality 
it was entirely different. There was an 
opening in the shore line about every 
half-mile. Our guide seemed perplexed 


which one to turn into. I had had very 
careful directions from Mr. Collier and 
I now believe that if we had had no guide 




















we would have gone through all right. 

About 10 miles down the coast there 
was a little island standing out in the 
Gulf with opén water between there and 
shore. This island was called Round 
Key and was unmistakable. Our direc- 
tions were to pass Round Key and go 
to the second opening into the woods be- 
yond, but our guide said he never had 
been in that way. He had always gone 
in through Sandfly Pass, which was 
about Io miles further south, so we went 
on and looked for the Sandfly. I guess 
that we went about 25 miles below Round 
Key before we found an opening that 
suited the guide, and we turned into a 
nice little river that seemed to go in 
about the right direction. A mile up, 
this river forked. We took the left hand. 
A mile further there were three forks. 
We took the centre one and went 4 or 5 
miles, when we came to the end of it and 
had to go back until we found another 
one opening to the left. This we fol- 
lowed some distance and came out into 
a great big open lake that must have 
been 5 miles across. The guide said he 
had never seen that water before and did 
not know that there was any such place 
there, so we knew that we must have 
taken the wrong turn, and went back, 
darting around among the islands toward 
the Gulf, but our way in that direction 
was always closed off by thick brush and 
timber. I was positive that we were too 
far south for our destination and I 
finally insisted that we keep in a north- 
erly direction as much as possible until 
we found a pass going to the east or 
northeast. There was deep water in 
nearly all the passes. Once in a while 
we butted into an oyster bar or mud 
bank and frequently we came to the 
end of a channel and had to go back and 
look for another opening, until, finally, 
we came into a broad open channel that 
seemed to have a strong tide current run- 
ning. We knew the tide was coming in, 
so we went with the tide. Perhaps 10 
miles up this river we came to a house 
on the bank and stopped to enquire our 
way, but the house was vacant and locked 
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up, though it showed signs of recent hab- 
itation. There was a large cistern of 
fresh water there, a wood pile, two or 
three old boats, some chickens, a green, 
well cultivated garden —a real pleasant 
homelike place. Our guide said he had 
never seen that place before and was 
sure that we were in the wrong chan- 
nel, but we either had to go on or go 
back. We decided to go on and ran up 
the river several miles into another 
great big open lake that was too shallow 
for comfortable navigation. We fussed 
around in there, dragging our keel in the 


mud, and used up much valuable time: 


looking for a continuation of the chan- 
nel. We succeeded in getting a half- 
mile up the west shore, where we got 
stuck and had much difficulty in getting 
loose. The tide had turned and was run- 
ning out. We feared that if we got any 
further in we might be left high and dry 
at low tide, so we pushed and paddled 
all we could to assist the engine and 
finally got back into our river channel 
and just at sundown got back to the 
deserted house on the river bank. 

Here we stopped and unloaded our 
luggage, preparatory to spending the 
night, that being the only place where 
we had found fresh water that day. We 
built a fire out in the yard and I cooked 
dinner, but it was pretty hard waiting, 
for we had not had a bite to eat since 
daylight that morning and our occupa- 
tion that day was conducive to keen 
appetites. After dinner we started in to 
put up a tent and make a place to sleep, 
when some one who was up on the porch, 
peering through the cracks into the house, 
said that there were beds in there already 
made up and asked why we did not go 
in there and sleep, instead of bothering 
with putting up a tent; so we looked 
around at the boarded up windows and 
found one that evidently had been the 
outlet for the owner after having bolted 
and buttoned up the doors and other 
windows from the inside. This one was 
buttoned up on the outside, though it 
was high from the ground. We found 
a couple of boxes under the house which 
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we used as a step-ladder, which our guide 
climbed — opening the shutter and pass- 
ing through into the house, where he 
soon unbolted the kitchen door and let 
us all in. The house consisted of four 
rooms, divided by board partitions. 
There were two beds, a cook stove, table, 
dishes, four rocking chairs, pictures on 
the wall and various other household 
commodities. All the woodwork, includ- 
ing the floors, was scrubbed white. 
Everything was as neat and clean as 
could be. ‘We sat in the rocking chairs 
and smoked our pipes, after opening the 
‘doors and windows. It was a warm, 
pleasant evening with millions of stars, 
but it seemed a mighty lonesome place 
to live. The surrounding timber and 
waters seemed filled with strange and 
spooky sounds. There seemed to be sev- 
eral kinds of owls, wild cats, coons, alli- 
gators and night herons, each one with a 
special note of his own, bemoaning his 
bad luck or scolding and swearing at 
something he had discovered in the 
woods. We talked over the situation 
and wondered where we were and wished 
that somebody would come along of 
whom we could enquire the way. We 
had no idea which way to go from there 
nor from where we were to find civiliza- 
tion nor where we could find any one to 
make enquiries of. We decided, how- 
ever, that in the morning we would take 
the back track to the first main outlet 
that opened to the north and follow in 
that direction and keep going until we 
found something or somebody to direct 
our course. We brought in our bedding 
out of the launch and spread it on the 
parlor floor, so as not to disturb the beds 
of the owner, which were too tidy and 
immaculate to be desecrated by us, and 
laid ourselves out there to rest — the kind 
that comes after a long hard day out- 
of-doors. Ham said there must be knots 
in the boards where his bed lay, it was so 
blamed hard; but I noticed it was not 
very long after he stretched out that I 
heard the gentle strains of his rich and 
penetrating baritone, gradually rising in 
crescendo movement until it filled every 
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crany and corner of that old shack, mak- 
ing the mice, which at first were inclined 
to be friendly, scamper away in alarm. 
I do not know that it is exactly fair to 
credit all the music I heard that night 
to patient, long suffering Ham. There 
were duets and trios. I tried to find a 
place to join their choir, but did not start 
in soon enough and by the time I got 
ready to join them they were making so 
much noise that I could not. 

I tried in every way I could think of 
to woo the gentle Morpheus. I counted 
sheep, watched a waterfall, and did other 
time honored sleep producing stunts to 
no avail. There were too many strange, 
uncanny sounds, both inside and outside, 
to which I could not avoid listening. If 
one of our boys happened to miss a note 
or a new laughing owl came over to our 
side of the river and opened up they 
gave me an added thrill and set my pulse 
beating a little faster. Finally, as I lay 
there, trying to penetrate the darkness 
with wide, unseeing gaze, I heard far 
off the dull Chug! chug! chug! of a 
motor boat. I listened fearfully, hoping 
that it might come our way and give us 
a chance to enquire as to our locality and - 
destination. The chug of the little en- 
gine became plainer and plainer, until I 
felt satisfied that it was in our river and 
going to pass our house. I quietly 
slipped out of bed, picked up my flash- 
light, which lay handy, and pushed open 
the board shutters which did duty as sash 
in the window facing the river. It 
seemed that I stood there at least a half- 
hour before that motor boat got down 
opposite me. I had not aroused any of 
the other boys, thinking it unnecessary 
to disturb them when they were sleeping 
so peacefully and noisily. When the mo- 
tor boat came directly opposite my win- 
dow, only about 30 or 40 feet away, I 
could tell by the sound that it was there, 
though it was so dark I was unable to see 
it. I opened my flashlight on them and 
let out a good rousing shout. 

In order to get at the window I had 
to step over Ham’s head and stood there 
almost over his face when I shouted. 











The result was surprising, both inside 
and outside. The throb of the motor 
boat stopped instantly. I heard an ejacu- 
lation that sounded real profane. 

Ham, so _ suddenly and_ roughly 
aroused, sat up with a start, and as I 
was standing astride of him in order to 
look out of the window he came in con- 
tact with my lower extremities. He 
probably thought the Indians were cap- 
turing him while he slept, and started in 
to give a good account of himself. It did 
not take me very long to quiet Ham, but 
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they would not come ashore and give us 
some information. When they found out 
that we were common, ordinary human 
beings that spoke the same language they 
did, their fears diminished very rapidly, 
and they began to exhibit another very 
human attribute that was not so comfort- 
able or pleasing to us. 

In answer to my question “Do you 
know whose house this is?” one of them 
replied “ Yes.” 

“ Well, whose is it?” 

“It’s mine.” 
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with the fellows outside it was different. 
They had never seen a flashlight be- 
fore. I had one of those powerful search- 
light kind that throw a dazzling light. I 
could see them perfectly plain out there 
while all they could see was a stream of 
light without seeing what was behind it. 
There were two young fellows in the 
boat with upturned faces and wide eyes. 
I heard a few incoherent ejaculations 
such as “ Ghosts! robbers! pirates!” 
Then I called out to them asking if 


“ Well,” I said, “ we are very glad to 
meet the owner, and especially glad to 
have some one come along who can tell 
us where we are, for we have been lost 
since yesterday morning.” 

“What is your name and where did 
you come from?” came from the motor 
boat. 

I gave the desired information. 

“Well,” came back from my ques- 
tioner, “I didn’t think there was any- 
body around here mean enough to do 
such a trick as that.” 
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“As what?” I asked. 

“Break into a man’s house during 
his absence; go in where he is not 
wanted.” 

“ But,” I said, “ we were lost. When 
we saw this house we stopped for in- 
formation. Not finding any one at home 
and night coming on, we concluded to 
stay here because it was the only place 
we found all day where there was fresh 
water, but we have not disturbed any- 
thing. We cooked and ate our supper 
out doors in the yard. We brought in 
our own bedding and slept on your floor 
so as to be under a roof, and not have to 
put up our tent. If you were to come 
past my house under the same circum- 
stances I should want you to stop and 
make yourself at home just as we have 
done. Now that we have found you we 
will be very glad to pay you for the use 
of your house for the night; also pay you 
for guiding us out of here when day- 
light comes if you will take that respon- 
sibility.” 

By this time our visitors had brought 
their launch up against the shore and 
stepped out. They were two dark 
eyed, dark haired young fellows, both 
bare footed and bare headed. A cotton 
shirt and overalls seemed to be their only 
apparel. They were both shivering, for 
the night was cold, and they were very 
thinly clad. Also, they had lately been 
undergoing an exciting situation. 

The largest and eldest one (Beppo), 
and spokesman for their side, informed 
us that they could not stop. They were 
on their way to Chokoloskee Island, 
where their folks were then staying. 
They had been up the Barnes River, 
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which was the name of the stream we 
were then on, several miles, hunting: alli- 
gators. They had three large dead ones 
in their launch which they offered to skin 
and deliver for $1.50 each. 

Upon our offering to give them $5.00 
if they would stay there until daylight, 
then show us the way out, they concluded 
to wait until morning. They came in 
the house, and we all went to bed again 
and I had no difficulty whatever in going 
to sleep in a few moments. It only 
seemed a little while until we were awak- 
ened by our new guides with the in- 
formation that the sun was up with 
another nice warm, bright day at hand, ~ 

We were soon out in the yard prepar- 
ing breakfast, and our new friends 
seemed glad to join us, and in a short 
time we had our equipment again loaded 
up on the launch, and started back in the 
direction we had come from the previous 
day. 

Our new guides told us that we were 
about twenty-seven miles southeast of 
Everglade, our objective point ; that they 
would take us as far as Chokoloskee, and 
show us the way from there on so we 
could not lose ourselves again. 

About a mile down the river they 
turned off through a little hidden open- 
ing that twisted and turned around, and 
finally brought us out into a great, big 
lake that had only about fifteen inches 
of water for the most part, and we 
dragged slowly across the shallows to 
Chokoloskee, where we paid and sepa- 
rated from our new guides, and headed 
due north for Everglade, which place we 
reached about noon. 

(To be continued.) 
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ABOARD FOR DIXIE! 


A Christmas Cruise to the Sunny South Down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 


By Captarmy A. 8S. MORGAN. 








CAPTAIN MORGAN AT THE WHEEL. 





HE winter of Ig10-Ig11 was cold 
and rainy in the vicinity of my 
home (situated in the Valley of the 

Great Kanawha River, in West Virginia), 
and, thinking to break the monotony, I 
decided to put in my spare time building 
a boat, with a view to cruising south, and 
thus escape the chill and gloom of our 
Northern winter. A large barn shed, a 
mile from the river, would seem a queer 
kind of ship-yard, but there being no 
other shelter available, Bro. John and I 
rolled out the farm implements and 
cleared away for action—leaving our 
brother Rembrandt to manage the farm 
and groom the horses. John is natural- 
ly a fine mechanic, and, with the writer 
to argue the question, we finally got our 
keel laid and ready forthe planking. She 
was of a compromise design, having a flat 
bottom for shallow water but with a 
sharp curving bow 4 ft. in height for cut- 
ting through the waves, and, being 50 ft. 


long with 3-foot gunwales, she looked 
somewhat like an ocean liner in the dry 
dock. Having installed a circular rip- 
saw, we then ran out our steam threshing 
engine to furnish power to operate it and 
also to steam the planks sufficiently to 
permit of their being bent at the bow and 
stern curves. We kept hammering away 
on her and by the beginning of summer 
had our hull ready to launch. Being so 
far from water, it was necessary to buitd 
a wagon on which to transport her. We 
then hitched in six stalwart horses, and 
away went the dry-land steamboat !—the 
wooden wheels creaking and groaning as 
if each turn would be their last. On 
reaching the river bank, the horses were 
unhooked and a large rope was used to 
check her descent down the steep incline 
into the water. Our Mother and several 
other ladies were present at the launch- 
ing and christened the new boat Shirley, 
in honor of the little daughter of J. B. 
Burgess of the narrow and beautiful Val- 
ley of the Twelve-pole River, near the 
mountain town of Wayne, West Va. 
The next thing was to build the cabin. 
Friend J. B. Morris (from the unique vil- 
lage of Poca and who was an expert car- 
penter) gave valuable assistance in this 
work, and soon we were ready to install 
the 15 h. p. gasoline engine and give her 
a trial trip, on which she performed as 
well as could be expected, and, by ad- 
justing the machinery a little, we soon 
had her running beautifully at a speed of 
10 miles an hour. 

The start for the South was to be made 
on Dec. 15. I had a shower of applica- 
tions from parties wanting to accompany 
me, but I decided that eleven were as 
many as the Shirley could accommodate 
comfortably—that being all the sleeping 
berths she carried and the cook stove and 
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folding dining table would take up con- 
siderable room. My passenger list was 
made up in full, but all could not leave 
their business long enough to take the 
entire cruise; so it was agreed that those 
who could not be with me at the start 
were to meet us at whatever point was 
nearest at hand when they could get 
away. The day for starting was soon at 
hand, and at 8:30 a. m. the Shirley left 
her home pier for the Land of the Grey 
Moss and the Canebrake, with her ensign 
floating proudly from the jack staff. 
Mother and Rembrandt were on the 
shore to wave us a farewell and to watch 
us out of sight. Those on board for the 
start were myself and my old hunting 
partner Ben Brewer, Clarence Jackson 
of the limestone town of Lewisburg (sit- 
uated high up among the crags of the 
Allegheny Mountains), my brother John 
and J. B. Morris (our Chef for the pres- 
ent). Reaching the mouth of the Kana- 
wha, we met with a dense fog and were 
compelled to tie up for the night. En- 


tering the Ohio River the following 
morning, we ran until 4 p. m.—arriving 
at the city of Huntington, where John 
and our Chef were compelled to leave us 
and return home by rail, business ar- 
rangements being such that they could 


not ship for the entire cruise. We laid 
up here for the night and the following 
day and were joined by J. B. Burgess 
and his 15-year-old son Earl. They 
came in wagons and brought two big 
loads of plunder, such as cans and boxes 
of eatables, guns and ammunition, bed 
clothing and the like, as well as the val- 
uable adjunct of two coon hounds (Pete 
and Lead) who were assigned to a large 
goods box up on the roof back of the 
pilot-house. Little Shirley and her broth- 
er George also rode in with them to see 
the wonderful boat that was to go so far. 
We were also joined by Green Ward of 
the Twelve-pole Valley and Willie Mitch- 
el of Huntington (the latter having agreed 
to act as our Chef), and as Green carried 
a large calibre rifle and a powerful shot- 
gun we felt no fear of starving, even if 
our meat supply should give out. We 
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made a short run to Catlettsburg, Ky., 
where we met with many friends, and, 
after saying Goodbye to Shirley and 
George (who had ridden with us on the 
boat thus far), we set off on our long run 
in earnest. At Cincinnati we were joined 
by J. P. Curran of Grand Forks, N. D., 
representing the Union Metallic Cartridge 
and Remington Arms Companies. He 
had a fine line of guns and about 800 lbs. 
of rifle and shotgun ammunition. We 
soon had him and his luggage aboard and 
were again under way. Of course Jim 
had to show us what his guns would do; 
so he would practice on floating bottles, 
bits of wood or anything that would do 
to shoot at. He did some fine work too, 
considering the jolting and rocking of 
the boat—especially with the .35 auto- 
matic rifle. He also did some fancy 
stunts with his pump and auto shotguns 
at shells that were thrown into the air; 
but I told him he had better be a little 
saving of his powder, as he would have 
ail the shooting he could do when we 
reached the goose and duck grounds of 
the Lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
He agreed that this might be a good 
idea, and so contented himself with his 
.22 repeating rifle, which he kept going 
almost incessantly until the novelty of 
the thing wore off a bit. We made a 
short stop at Louisville, to send out mail 
and lay in a supply of gasoline, and for 
several days thereafter we hit a steady 
gait—Ben and | taking turn about at the 
wheel. After passing through the moun- 
tains of Indiana and Kentucky that tow- 
ered up on either side, we at length ar- 
rived at Cairo, Ills., where we met our 
distinguished friend Col. Charles Brewer 
of Fargo, N. D. He carried a .35 Rem- 
ington auto rifle and a couple of pump 
and auto shotguns, together with an air 
as if he would kill anything that got in 
his way, and, being about 6% ft. tall and 
weighing 280 Ibs., he certainly looked 
formidable indeed. After some difficulty, 
we at last got the Colone? installed in his 
bunk and his paraphernalia on board. It 
being Christmas, we decided to spend the 
night in the city, seeing whatever sights 
























were to be seen. The day after Christ- 
mas we entered the Mississippi and soon 
began to see thousands of ducks and 
geese. They would rise from the wil- 
‘lows and sand-bars in vast flocks. We 
had great sport shooting into them with 
our rifles and when an occasional strag- 
gler came within range of our shotguns 
some one generally got him. We had 
plenty of duck meat from the start and 
Willie made some most memorable stews 
too. Jim had the honor of bringing down 
the first goose with his U. M. C. Arrow 
shells loaded with BB shot, and, after 
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stands in blinds and willow patches, The 
air would fairly ring with the shots, and 
occasionally a mallard, teal or pintail 
would be seen to drop from his lofty 
flight and strike the earth with a heavy 
jar. At night one could hardly sleep, 
owing to their ceaseless quacking and 
honking. The sport was great, and the 
farther down we got the better it became. 

We were getting down into what is 
known as the Coon Woods by this time, 
and at night we would take the dogs 
out for a hunt and would usually bring 
back several opossums and a raccoon or 

















BOB STANDING A WATCH IN THE PILOT HOUSE. 





getting a start on them, we got a goose 
quite often. So that, like the Kings of 
Bibie times, we fared sumptuously every 
day. J. B. Burgess, Ben and Jackson 
(or Jack as he was called for short) 
crawled through a patch of cockle burrs 
and got into a flock of about 500 with 
pump guns and OOO shot and brought 
_ down ten fine fat honkers. They had all 
they could get in with, and then it was 
nothing but roast goose for the next three 
days and nights. Sometimes we would 
land for a duck shoot on shore—taking 





two, and, together with sweet potatoes, 
we lived a real Way Down South in 
Dixie life. Usually, after a coon had 
been treed, he could be made to move 
by shaking the vines, when he would be 
brought down with a rifle or shotgun; 
but sometimes he would go into a hole in 
the tree, when Ben (who was a real squir- 
rel at climbing) would go up and punch 
him out, or, if this failed, he would drop 
a wad of burning rags and sulphur into 
the cavity—and then look out for Mr. 
Coon! Old Pete’s nose rarely ever fooled 
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him and we surely had some great sport, 
coon and possum hunting amid the tall 
cottonwood and cypress trees, and once 
in a while we would find a coon lying 
out, sunning himself on a limb, and 
would shoot him off. Thus we traveled 
on—sometimes running all day without 
seeing anything, and then all at once we 
would round a short bead or the point of 
a bar and run fairly into a bunch of geese 
or a raft of ducks, when the man at the 
wheel would tap the lookout call on the 
big bell, and then such a scrambling for 
the gun racks, which were filled with 
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arouud the cook stove in the front cabin, 
some most thrilling stories were told. 
One day we came to a big island, coy- 
ered with large cottonwood and cypress 
timber with a dense undergrowth of 
switch cane and vines. As we neared it, 
J.-P. Curran called up to me in the pilot- 
house and said, “Say, Cap! do you sup- 
pose there could be deer on that island?” 
“I don’t know, Jim. It looks like most 
anything might live in there,’’ I replied, 
as I landed the boat. On going ashore 
we found plenty of deer tracks and also 
some large rounding prints in the soft 








DINNER UNDER WAY. 





firearms of nearly every make and de- 
sign. It was comical to see how we 
would get hold of each other’s guns and 
not know how to work them, and, before 
the owner could explain its mechanism, 
the game would be out of range. Maybe 
it wasn’t quite so bad, though, as Jack 
said that a fellow had to get used to 
every kind of a gun, from an old flint- 
lock to an automatic, so he could be able 
to fire away with any gun he happened 
to get hold of first. Thus the sport con- 
tinued, and at night, as we gathered 





mud. Bear tracks! were the echoed 
words. Yes, and they were pretty fresh 
too. But bear tracks, as every hunter 
knows, lack a great deal of being the 
bear itself. Orders were issued to be 
quiet. No shooting was allowed, except 
at something at least as large as a wild- 
cat. J. B. Burgess got down his .35 
Winchester and said, “Well, Cap, I'll . 
give you the horns of that big buck I’m 
going to bring in!” “All right, John,” 
I replied, “I hope you'll get him.” And 
with a confident step he disappeared in 
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the canebrake. After which we all scat- 
tered out, leaving Willie and the dogs to 
watch the boat. I jumped an old buck 
that went tearing away through the forest 
toward the interior of the island, and was 
following slowly along his tracks, when 
I came to a slough about 20 yds. wide. 
It looked pretty deep, and along its edge 
there was a perfect maze of deer tracks 
where they had gone up and down. While 
I was looking for the tracks of my buck, 
I heard the sharp report of a rifle off up 
the slough some 500 yds. Another shot 
and then another rang out and I hurried 
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Jack (who had already gone to the boat 
for the axe) returned and a large bay tree 
was felled across the slough, forming a 
bridge, over which with much difficulty 
we finally brought the deer—three of us 
being required to carry it to the boat. 
The venison steaks we had on our table 
that night would make a fellow leave 
home, as Col. Brewer expressed it. We 
saw several more deer. Jim jumped a 
big fellow out of his bed and—Ping! 
ping! ping! ping! he went at him with 
his automatic; but the brush was so | 
thick and Mr. Buck was going so fast 














BEN, JOHN AND JACK WITH THE RESULTS OF ONE VOLLEY. 





along in that direction. On coming up, 
I found John in a state of excitement. 
He had brought down his buck, sure 
enough, but had not yet got to his prize, 
which lay on the opposite side of the 
slough. He had brought him down with 
his first shot and had then fired a finish- 
ing shot, when Jim came up just in time 
to fire a farewell salute at it. In his ex- 
citement Jim had shot too high and had 
put a nice round hole through the buck’s 
ears, which looked just like they had 
been cut with a saddler’s leather punch. 


that all Jim did was to cut down several 
saplings with his soft-nosed bullets. Col. 
Brewer (who had become rather dis- 
couraged) thought he would go out and 
bag a mess of squirrels with his .22, and 
was sitting on a log, watching for that 
quarry, when a fine large doe walked 
slowly along within 75 yards and eyed 
the Colonel curiously as he sat there, 
wishing and longing for his .35; but she 
soon scampered away and I will not fully 
relate the Colonel’s expressions as he 
came to the boat, but, whatever they 
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were, they were amply justified after 
such luck as that. 

There had been so much noise and 
confusion by this time that the deer had 
mostly gone to the interior of the great 
island; so we turned our attention to 
squirrel hunting, and, after having some 
fine sport with fox, black and grey squir- 
rels, we cut loose and moved on down 
the river—still hammering away at the 
ducks and geese. The sand-bars were 
literally black with them. Earl fired into 
a flock flying at a great height with his 
.303 Savage rifle and one large gander 
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and met the boat just on time. After 
some delay in getting their baggage 
aboard, we finally got under way again 
——eleven in number, and a jolly crowd it 
was! The three great questions fog 
argument were: Does a bullet come 
down as hard as it goes up? Has an 
automobile a differential gear? and Will 
we have Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck or the small-town and count 

merchant? I took the middle of the road 
on all these questions, in order to keep 
from taking sides, and all the contestants 
at last drew off—each feeling satisfied 








THE GUN ROOM ON BOARD THE “SHIRLEY.” 





rolled himself into a ball and fell like a 
plummet from the skies. The boat was 
in mid-river at the time, but the goose 
fell upon shore and when we landed and 
picked him up it was found that Earl’s 
metal-jacketed bullet had severed its neck 
just back of the skull. The Shir/ey was 
kept steadily on her down-stream course 
and ere long we arrived at Vicksburg, 
where we were joined by Ben Williamson 
of Catlettsburg, Ky., and Will Morgan 
and Doc Ramage of Fairmont, West Va. 
—all of whom had come through by rail 


that he had won his point. For the sake 
of something new, Doc (who was a firm 
believer in the cold-water cure) decided 
it would be just fine to take a bath in the 
Mississippi; but, finding it considerably 
colder than he supposed, he stood not on 
the order of his coming out, and | think 
that was actually his last plunge over- 
board during his entire stay with us. We 
were now getting down into a sunnier 
clime, and could hear the bees humming 
on shore as we passed along. The new 
men were initiated into the science of 




















goose shooting. Like the rest of us, 
they found lots of vacant space around 
the honkers, but they got their hand in 
at last and made several fine hits. 

At length we came to a heavy woods, 
and upon landing found deer signs in 
abundance. Will got out his Sauer- 
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skirted around the woods, thinking I 
might possibly get a shot at close range. 
It was not long before I heard many 
shots and occasionally caught a glimpse 
of a deer as it went darting through the 
undergrowth. The reports increased and 
I could tell when Jim and the Colonel 




















COLONEL BREWER HAS GOOD LUCK. 





Mauser and Doc his new Springfield rifle 
and we all sallied out in force. Willie, 
the Steward, with his .32 Winchester, 
formed part of the left wing; I assigned 
Ben to take the lead, and, lending Jack 
my .38-55 rifle, I took my shotgun and 


were getting in their work, as the .35 
automatics make a sound like red-hot 
pop corn. At length, towards evening, 
we all rounded up and got together where 
we could talk over our experiences. 
Every one had gotten a shot and several 
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deer were bagged. Jack had carried off 
the laurel by bringing down the largest 
buck. It took four men to carry him 
out of the woods, and what a set of 
antlers he had! Jack’s shooting was 
fancy too, for he had made a centre shot, 
square between the eyes, at a distance of 
120 yds. with a soft-nose bullet from the 
old .38 Winchester—dropping the buck 
in his tracks. Ben had to be content 
with the smallest one—a young buck 
with its horns just peeping through the 
skin. He stopped it with his large Swiss 
bolt-action rifle—putting two bullets 
through it as it went darting through the 
trees. We had the good luck of getting 
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amid the grey moss of the cypress trees, 
Our merry party was soon to disintegrate, 
however, for at a small branch line sta- 
tion, away down in the sugar-cane flats, 
Will, Doc, Jim and Ben Williamson 
boarded the local train for their respect- 
ive homes. Jim had gotten away with 
the most of his Arrow shells and his 
automatic rifle cartridges, which lightened 
him up considerably, but he still had as 
many guns as he could conveniently look 
after, and, having seen that my old dou- 
ble-barrel (which I had used continuous- 
ly ever since I was big enough to carry a 
gun) was about played out, he left one of 
his long-barreled Remington pump guns 
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THE “KATE ADAMS” UNDER FULL STEAM. 





only bucks, and all of the successful 
members of the party except Ben got a 
set of antlers of some sort. We decided 
that we had about as much meat as we 
would need—just enough to keep nicely 
till it was used up and none to throw 
away—and that we had had enough fun 
in the one day to last us for a week; so 
we sat up till a late hour that night— 
each one telling just how he got his or 
just how near he came to getting the 
biggest one that ever ran on American 
soil—and the following morning we 
waved an Adieu to our hunting grounds 
and moved on toward the Southland, 
where the bees were playing a lively tune 


with us for the return trip, and she was 
certainly a duck getter too. The boys 
called her Long Tom, after one of the 
famous cannons used by the Mexican 
revolutionists, and we would sometimes 
pull straws to decide who would shoot 
her, and the man that made the lucky 
draw generally brought in the most ducks. 

The up-stream run was fully as excit- 
ing as the downward cruise had been, 
and, though fewer in number, we still 
kept things lively. One morning I was 
at the wheel, working my way through 
a dense fog, when I ran right into nine 
wild swans. I tapped the bell. All 
grabbed a gun and poured a shower of 
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shot upon them, but the great white birds 
rose into the air as though nothing had 
happened. They flew above the bank of 
fog and were at least 300 yds. away, when 
Col. Brewer raised his .35 automatic and 
fired. At this the one next to the left of 
the line folded its wings majestically and 
fell heavily upon a sand-bar. We all 
took off our hats to the Colonel for his 
brilliant marksmanship. I landed in and 
we brought the big white fellow aboard. 
He measured over 8 ft. across the wings, 
and what a neck he had! The Colonel 
generously gave me the bird, saying I 
could mount it if I wished, which I did 
(being somewhat of a taxidermist) and it 
now graces the Poca Valley Museum as 
a souvenir of Col. Brewer’s long shot. 
The current was strong, making our 


progress slow, but at iength we arrived . 


at Vicksburg, where the Colonel bade us 
all a hearty Adieu and boarded the train 
for Fargo (the Wonder City of the Great 
Northwest), where he was to resume his 
editorial work. Every one of us greatly 
missed his clever stories, obliging dispo- 
sition and jolly laugh. We were joined 
next morning by R. M. Wells of Woods, 
West Va., he having come through by 
rail to meet us. The Colonel’s bunk 
being the largest, he was assigned to it. 
Bob was also initiated into the mysteries 
of goose shooting, and it was not long 
before he could bring in as many honk- 
ers as any of us. He did some good 
shooting with his .38-40 half-magazine 
rifle at geese, ducks and squirrels. He 
found two large qpossums out in daylight 
and brought them in to our talented Chef ; 
whereupon we lived on possum and sweet 
potatoes for several days thereafter. Time 
passed on happy wings. John, Earl and 
Willie thought they would soon have to 
leave us; so it was decided to have-one 
more grand goose shoot before they left. 
Seven fine geese were bagged—John 
bringing a big one down out of the air at 
fully 500 yds. with his .35 Winchester, 
using metal-patched bullets and Light- 
ning smokeless powder. I also got one 
on the wing with my .38-55. I took him 
squarely in the breast as he came over 


-and he dropped like a spent rocket. We 
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enjoyed this shoot immensely. The next 
day we arrived at a railway station, where 
the afore-mentioned three bade us Good- 
bye with much regret and left us feeling 
pretty lonely. Earl had developed quite 
a talent in taxidermy and had a half-dozén 
fine specimens of squirrels, ducks and 
geese to take home as mementoes of the 
trip. Willie gave a sigh as he took leave 
of the cook stove, to which he had be- 
come attached during the long winter 
cruise. Green (who had preceded them) 














BOB——-OUR TALENTED CHEF. 





had told a part of the story to the folks 
at home and they were to complete it in 
all its details. It was not long thereafter 
until dear old Jack had to leave us. He 
had been a special favorite with all, and 
we felt lonesome indeed as we moved on 
up-stream with only three of us on board. 
Bob took charge of the cooking and did 
nobly—turning out many a fine roast and 
stew. 

We had some traps set for wild-cats 
and caught a large hawk just by one toe. 
We made him a cage and placed it upon 
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the roof in front of the pilot-house. A 
few days later another hawk sat on a tree 
until the boat got pretty close. I let fly 
with our pump gun and knocked him 
crazy and we ran in and captured him 
before he could get righted up. We 
make him a cage and placed him up by 
the other one. It was great sport to 
watch them eat duck heads and squirrel 
hides. One day, when the Shirley was 
running along a ragged shore of tall trees, 
a large eagle was observed sitting idly 
upon an overhanging limb. I got out 
old Long Tom and loaded her up with 
Arrow shells loaded with BB shot and 
told Bob I was going to bring down the 
emblem of American freedom. Then, 
calling to Ben (who was at the wheel) to 
slow down a little, I crouched on the 
head deck until the boat came within 80 
yards of the King of Birds, and, just as 
he pitched forward to fly, I let him have 
it. He went backwards over the limb, 
spreading his great wings like an aero- 
plane, and, before he could get straight- 
ened out, I fired another load into him 
and the old fellow fell upon the sand as 
dead as a mackerel. He was a cracker- 
jack, reaching clear across the boat when 
stretched out. I mounted him in a lifelike 
pose and he is now in my museum with 
the Colonel’s white swan. I killed another 
one with the Remington pump a few days 
later—using No. 4 chilled shot—in a 
similar way; it being a black eagle and 
not quite so large as the first one. We 
kept things lively on board—Bob keep- 
ing a full larder by standing in the bow 
with Long Tom, ready for any unwary 
duck or goose that let us come too near, 
and often he would bring down a pair of 
squirrels as we drove along close to shore. 
Day by day we continued to battle with 
the whirling current, and in due course of 
time reached Cairo, where Bob got an 
urgent message to return home at once— 
leaving Ben and the writer to make the 
home run of 800 miles by ourselves. As 
one of us had to stand at the wheel con- 
tinually and the other had his hands full 
oiling the engine and trying to cook, we 
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had no time for shooting, but plowed 
straight ahead—only making short stops 
at the larger towns to take on gasoline 
and send out mail. 

When we arrived at Portsmouth, O., 
Bro. John came out on the levee and 
hailed us. He had lately become inter- 
ested in the Heer gasoline engine and 
was making Portsmouth his headquarters 
for the time being. He had many friends 
who came out to look at our boat and the 
curiosities we had on board ; among which 
were a trapper’s canoe (dug out of a large 
cottonwood log) that we had picked up 
as it was adrift on the Mississippi and 
several dozen magnificent cane reeds, 
from 30 to 35 ft. long, which we had cut 
from the massive canebrakes on the 
larger islands. 

On reaching Huntington (our first stop 
in West Virginia) we parted company 
with our good friend Pete, the dog— 
having left old Lead with a darky friend 
away down in Dixie—and there we met 
our old Chef, Willie Mitchel. He said 
it made him feel good to be on the boat 
once more and to see his old cook stove 
and the frying pans. We did not tarry 
long, however, and the following day we 
entered the mouth of the Kanawha and 
laid up for the night at R. M. Wells’ 
landing—the home of our old friend 
Bob, whe was exceedingly glad to see 
us once again and to take another look 
at the inside of the boat and the trophies 
that were spread upon the wall. The 
next day (March 29) the Shirley landed 
at her home pier in good shape. We 
were both fat and hearty, having lived on 
the fat of the land, and had not seen a 
lump of ice during the entire winter. I 
think the trip was an ideab one, and 
would be pleased to hear from any one 
who has ever been on a similar expedi- 
tion or who might be interested in going 
on one in the near future. A letter sent 


me in care of Sports AFIELD will be 
promptly forwarded by the Editor, for 
whose friendly interest in the success of 
our trip we are sincerely grateful. 


















THE WRECK OF THE VIOLET. 


By Carrams JOSEPH K. RIDGWAY.- 


N 1900 I was keeping a hotel at Surf 
City on Long Beach, N. J., and 
was also the local agent for the 

Board of Underwriters and Merritt 
Wrecking Company. The summer sea- 
son was over and most of my help had 
) Beene j been discharged. Supper was just over 
lam and I still sat at the table, talking with 
three or four friends that had happened 
to drop in. The weather had been foggy 
for several days and one of the party re- 
marked that if this weather continued 
much longer some ship would find the 
Jersey sand. Then, almost as an echo 
of his prophecy, we heard these words 
ring out over the sea: 


**We’re bound away, o’er the Western ocean— 
Hurrah, Santa Anna!’’ 


A few seconds elapsed and again the chorus of that 
old English chanty rang out: 


‘*We’re bound away, o’er the Western ocean— 
Hurrah, Santa Anna!’’ 


I jumped for my hip boots and oil clothes, and as I started for the surf the 
others followed and one of them said: ‘‘What’s up, Cap?” ‘Ship ashore!” I 
replied. ‘Go back to the club house and tell the boys I want them.’’ The hotel 
was near the surf and we were very soon in sight of the ship. The patrolling Life 
Guard had passed just a few minutes before the ship struck, and I now sent a man 
on the run to the Life Saving Station. The wind was from the east, and that, 
combined with the fog, had raised a heavy sea, which was at times breaking over 
the doomed ship’s deck. But her crew were still hauling away on sheets and 
braces or tacks and clews, and at intervals the chorus of that chanty still rang out 
over that roaring surf. 


‘We're bound away, o’er the Western ocean— 
Hurrah, Santa Anna!’’ 


I had seen no one come down the beach, but suddenly the red flare of a 
Coston light was burning brightly and I knew that the Life Guard was on the job. 
For a minute that Coston light lit up the beach, showing the ship’s crew that help 
was at hand. As it burned out, it left us in intense darkness. But an instant later 
a flaring torch is burning on the ship—bringing out every sail and spar in bold 
relief. Then again came blank darkness. 

But now, down the beach, we see the light of lanterns and soon we are 
surrounded by Life Guards with their beach-cart and gear for landing the crew. 
- The Life Guards are perfectly drilled and few words from Captain Truax are 
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meeded. Making a mark on the sand 
with the toe of his boot, he says: ‘“ Place 
your gun here.” A few feet in lee of 
the gun he marks again: ‘Take the 
shot-line here.’’ Going back on the 
beach fifty yards, he says: ‘Bury the 
sand anchor here.” The crew of the 
adjacent station had now arrived, but 
there was no stop in getting the gear 
ready for action. The whip-lines were 
made fast to the shot-line, also the tally- 
board, with full instructions printed on 
it in German, French and English. The 
Lisle gun is now loaded and then Cap- 
tain Truax passes a speaking trumpet to 
me and says: ‘‘I want to hit near the 
slings of the upper foretopsail yard. How 
is the ship heading?” I reply: ‘Nearly 
north. But I'll show you.” Running 
into the surf, I shout: “Ship Ahoy! 
Burn a flare.” Not ten seconds elapse 
ere a torch is burning on the top-gallant 
forecastle. Truax says, ‘‘ Ready!” and I 


shout through the trumpet: ‘Look out 
for shot-line—upper foretopsail yard!”’ 
There is a flash and roar and the shot- 
line goes hissing out over the boiling 
surf and a shout comes from the ship, 
which tells us that the shot has gone 


true. I now tell my crew of wreckers 
to build a big fire of drift-wood, to show 
the ship’s crew what we are doing on the 
beach. The whip-line, with its block and 
tally-board, have now been pulled off to 
the ship and the tail block made fast. 
From the ship we hear a shout. ‘All 
fast!’”’ The hawser is now made fast to 
one part of the whip-line and Truax 
shouts: “Haul away!” The hawser 
is soon off to the ship and a hoarse shout 
tells us that all is fast. ‘Get tackles on 
the hawser and set her taut! Steady— 
so! Put hawser crotch under. Six of 
you men man the tackles to give and 
take as the ship rolls. Bend on the 
breeches buoy and send it off!” 

As the buoy reaches the ship we hear 
a shout from her crew and then a hoarse 
cry comes from the ship. ‘Haul away!” 
The Life Guards seize the whip-line and 
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start on the run up on the beach. The 
huge bonfire, now burning, enables us to 
see the hawser and the endless whip- 
lines for more than half the distance to 
the ship, and as she rolls off-shore these 
are high in the air above the foaming 
sea, but when she rolls in-shore the lines 
are under water. Soon we see the in- 
coming buoy and in it is a sailor. Now 
he is yards above the foam and again he 
disappears in the sea, but twelve husky 
men are pulling on that line and soon the 
man is on shore and assisted from the 
buoy, and without a second’s delay that 
buoy is again headed forthe ship. The 
first man on shore is a Cape Verde 
islander, standing six feet six in his 
stockings. ‘‘Gee-whiz!’’ remarks a surf- 
man. ‘Are they all like him?” As 
the man staggers up on the beach, he 
says: ‘‘Lawd! dat was a reg’lar old sea 
bath you guv me and dat water is colder 
dan ice!” I ordered him to start for the 
hotel at once. ‘‘No, sah! No, sah! I 
stay right here till de last man is off dat 
ship!” The only clothes he had on 
were his shirt and overalls, but he kept 
his word, and for the next two hours he 
stood in the surf and was the first man 
to greet each shipmate as he was taken 
from the buoy. When the last man was 
landed we took them to the hotel, where 
hot coffee, a hot supper and hot stoves 
soon warmed them up. There were 
twenty-one men and they represented 
nine different nations. A more polyglot 
mixture I never saw on any ship. The 
Captain informed me that it was the ship 
Violet, from Shields, England, to New 
York for orders. Nocargo. The next 
day the sea.was much calmer and we 
boarded the ship in a life-boat and suc- 
ceeded in saving the clothing of the en- 
tire crew, and then indeed they were a 
happy lot of Kanakas. The ship—a 
total loss—was rapidly filling with sand 
and water. A wrecking crew soon strip- 
ped her of sails and rigging, and the 
good ship Violet was soon buried in the 
Jersey sands. 
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T is wonderful how much of 
incident may be crowded 
into two or three minutes 
of space—and, inciden- 
tally, how thoroughly the 
breath and strength and 
ambition may be jerked out 

of a young and able bodied man by the 

simple process of dragging him over a 

quarter-mile of rocks and down timber. 

Even if he keeps on his feet, it doesn’t 

seem to matter much, except only that 

he gets most of his scratches and bruises 
below the knees. When the experience 
is concluded the victim is pretty sure to 
feel no immediate desire for further 
travel—especially with a 100-pound bur- 
den to carry. And that is why, when 

Puss slid from her death-stricken pony 

and into my providentially awaiting 

arms, we went to the ground together 
and were wonderfully glad that the 
ground was there to catch us. 

“Hurt, Puss?” I gasped. 

She choked and sobbed for a moment, 
until I nearly died with pure fright. 
“This is terrible, Billy!” she finally 
whispered, just as the last bit of hope 
was leaving me. “ Were the others 
killed? ” 

“There was only the one shot. I 
don’t understand it—but Dan would 
sure burn powder before mixin’ up in a 
knife fight. I reckon both sides are 





playin’ Injun—behind trees an’ waitin’. 








mA Story of the Ozarks in the 
, ote hast Days of the War. 


A= ‘By S.D.BARNES 


CHAPTER XXV.—A Very Black Bear. 


I might sneak back an’ come in on the 
blind side.” 

“Not and leave me here, Billy Car- 
ter!” exclaimed Puss, scrambling to her 
feet. “ Did the pony go on?” 

“On an’ over—must have been a long 
roll after the tumble, for I heard him 
breakin’ brush away down yonder. 
Puss, I don’t aim to go back—nary inch! 
Stacy an’ Dan are both soldiers; they 
can hoe their own stumps, an’ both of 
‘em will look to me to get you through 
safe to your mammy. But we'll have to 
walk.” 

Forty long miles, and through the 
woods (for after this last happening I 
wouldn’t dare risk the road). I didn’t 
wonder that the girl should look at me 
doubtfully. “ Can’t we wait here? The 
others might come.” 

“The wrong ones, more’n likely. This 
is our chance. And we've first got to get 
down to that dead horse, for our bag of 
grub.” 

Except those which overhang streams, 
the bluffs of the Ozarks are not usually 
abrupt. There are ledges, like that from 
which the pony had fallen, but they do 
not extend-far along the hillside and on 
either hand a bit of search will find prac- 
ticable ways to the valley below. In this 
case I had only to go ahead a few yards, 
brace myself against a sapling and catch 
Puss as she slid and stumbled to me; 
then repeat the proceeding at the next 
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available stopping place. And all this 
time there was not a sound to indicate 
how matters were going with the friends 
we had deserted. 

We found the pony lying with his 
head doubled under: him at the foot of a 
big rock, broken and crushed by the ter- 
rible fall. The first glance verified my 
belief that the lone shot had been delib- 
erately fired for the purpose achieved— 
that of minimizing our chances of escape. 
Rather than risk hitting the girl the 
rifleman had awaited a favorable mo- 
ment, when the pony was turning to pass 
around some obstacle. The entrance 
point of the bullet was plainly marked 
just below and back of the left ear and 
it had passed transversely through the 
neck from side to side. The wonder was 


that the animal, so wounded, could have 
run such a distance before falling. 

I untied the bag of provisions from 
the saddle, and on second thought un- 
buckled the bridle rein and girth straps 
and looped them about my shoulders. I 


could foresee no especial use for them, 
but a strip of good tough leather may 
come in handy a thousand different 
ways. And then there was before me 
the task of choosing a route to follow, 
which was the harder because, in the 
excitement, I had lost my bearings com- 
pletely. The wind I knew to be from 
the northeast, but now it seemed direct 
from the south; the sky had come to be 
smooth cloudy, betokening snow, and, 
if the wind should lull, in my present 
befuddled state there would be nothing 
to guide us. I explained this to Puss 
and as a precaution told her to bear in 
mind that the wind must be kept on our 
right cheeks. If I should forget this 
and swerve too far either way, she must 
be sure to remind me. Those who have 
been “turned around” in the woods 
know that there is an ever-present in- 
clination to bear toward the direction 
which seems right, and in consequence 
there was danger of my swinging far to 
the eastward of our proper course. The 
danger was not immediate, since pru- 
dence demanded that we should tem- 
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porarily keep in the little valley whose 
heavily wooded sides sheltered. us from 
the eyes of possible pursuers. Traveling 
was difficult through the undergrowth, 
but safety, rather than speed, was now 
the one consideration. If good fortune 
threw game in our way, so we might eat 
and keep up strength to travel, probably 
we could reach home on the third day, 
But there were adverse possibilities to 
consider, and one of these speedily came 
to be a certainty. The wind lulled and 
died away. Big white flakes came drift- 
ing down, thickened to a blinding veil, 
and presently shut from our view only 
those objects which were near at hand. 
“ But it might be worse,” I encouraged 
Puss. “The holler is narrer, an’ by 
keepin’ alongside the creek we’re dead 
certain to be goin’ right. An’ mebbe it'll 
quit off purty soon. I hope so, be- 
cause 2 

“T know, Billy,” she said quickly, as 
I hesitated. “We can’t travel in the © 
snow without leaving tracks. Oh, let’s 
hurry!” 

But to hurry, over such ground, was 
quite out of the question. The first 
sprinkle of snow had made the rocks 
slippery under foot, and as it deepened, 
covering the leaves and dead twigs, the 
walking became more and more treach- 
erous. But we pressed on until the val- 
ley was suddenly split by two abrupt 
points, and the stream became three 
rivulets, tumbling and roaring through 
their little gulches, which were so nar- 
row, so steep of ascent and so broken 
by ledges and boulders that finding 
through either of them a pathway to the 
upper plateai: seemed impossible. 

“What now?” queried poor little 
Puss, smiling bravely. 

“ This spells camp to me. That’s what 
we need about now—shelter an’ a fire 
an’ a chance to eat up some of this dog- 
gone heavy grub that I’m gettin’ sway- 
backed from carryin’. Good luck it 
snowed—we might have tramped right 
on till we starved to death. That’s a 
likely lookin’ hole yander under the 
ledge, but I’d ruther find one further 














back, where there’s more brush to shet 
out spies. Let’s see what we can look 
up. 

With overhanging ledges and shelves 
everywhere we had no difficulty in dis- 
covering suitable shelter in what, from 
outward appearances, promised to prove 
a considerable cave. The entrance was 
several yards wide and so high that the 
roof cleared my head by a foot or more. 
Farther in the cave widened into quite 
a large room but was lower and at the 
back a narrow passageway, like a big 
crack in the solid rock, led to the left. 
The floor was covered with the accumu- 
lated dust of ages, quite dry and likely 
to remain so unless a cloudburst should 
flood the valley. Better still, the position 
of the entrance was such that the interior 
was sheltered from other than a south 
wind, which fact insured warmth at the 
expense of very little fire. 

“But any fire would be dangerous 
now,” objected Puss. “The smoke, you 
know—” 

“No one will try to foller us till this 
snow stops—an’ the way it’s comin’ 
down they couldn’t see anything if they 
did. Stay inside till I gather some 
wood. Now don’t be afraid—I’ll let you 
keep the gun.” 

“Take it with you,” she protested. “I 
feel quite safe—but please hurry back.” 

“ That’s the woman of it!” I thought. 
““She’s skeered to death, but she’ll stay 
to prove her courage.” It happened, 
however, that she didn’t stay. I had 
hardly got two sticks together before she 
came scampering after me, white as a 
sheet and trembling with fright. “ Billy, 
there’s something back in the cave!” she 
whispered. “It’s big. I heard it bump 
against the rock.” 

“You heard me breakin’ this dead 
limb.” 

“Don’t I know? It was back in that 
hole and it bumped its head so hard that 
it had to groan.” 

I didn’t want to laugh—she was so 
thoroughly in earnest; but the idea of 
any hill varmint groaning over a little 
bump! We crept silently back into the 
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cave and listened, and presently there 
was an indistinct rustling audible, fol- 
lowed by a shuffling in the dust. “ Mebbe 
a coon or a wild-cat,” said I—* nothin’ 
big enough to run us out into this snow.” 

“G-r-r! woof!” 

I couldn’t help a start of surprise. 
Puss caught at my arm, but I brought 
the shotgun to the front and waved her 
back. 

“Ur-r-r! woo-oof! Wow!” 

The sound was suspiciously unlike 
anything I had ever heard in all my few 
years of woods experience. For the first 
time I thought to search the dust of the 
cave for tracks—and I found them. 
There was a little tremble in my voice 
when I next spoke, but the Click! click! 
of the gun hammers ‘rang clear enough 
as I drew them back. “I'll have to kill 
this thing, Puss. I don’t believe it’s a 
bear.” 

“Yas, it am, Boss!” there came back 
in anguished earnestness from the hid- 
den depths of the cavern. “No, sah! I 
didn’t mean to say dat, but you done 
skeered me so I forgits to growl. I 
ain’ dang’ous.” 

“It’s a nigger!” I almost shouted, in 
my relief at the discovery. “ Sakes 
alivin’! What’s a nigger doin’ away out 
here? Come back, Puss!” for the girl 
had brushed past me and was rushing 
toward the back of the cave, as though 
to greet an old friend. 

“Why, it’s Jerry! ,It’s our own Jerry!” 
she called back. “Oh, I’m glad!” 

“Who dat speechifyin’ my name so 
peart? Wha’ you’-all gwine do to dis 
niggah? Better not fool wid me. I’se 
Marse Dick Grayson’s boy, an’ he 
mighty sartin to be mad.” 

“ Come out in the light)” I called. 

“No, sah! I’se plum comf’able back 
hyar.” 

“Listen to me, Jerry,” I said. “ Did 
you ever smoke a rabbit out of a holler? ” 

“Yas, sah! An’ coons an’ possums.” 

“Well, that’s the way we'll get you, 
if you don’t walk right out. This is 
Billy Carter an’ Puss.” 
ie Dat ain’ de troof, an’ yo’-all knows 
art 
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“Of-all the fool darkies!” laughed 
Puss. “ Build your fire, Billy; we'll let 
him stay there till he gets over his 
fright. There’s some dry limbs yonder in 
the corner—will they do to kindle with? ” 

The fire building was not a half-min- 
ute task, as it is now in this day of 
matches. The only possible way to start 
a blaze was with my gun, and that meant 
drawing the charge from one barrel. I 
tore a strip from my tattered shirtsleeve, 
rubbed powder into it, rammed it down 
the gun-barrel and shot it into a heap 
of dry leaves. While I piled on bigger 
wood Puss inspected the contents of our 
grub bag, and, as the food was all 
cooked (with the exception of a slab of 
bacon) and had evidently come under- 
most once or oftener as the pony rolled 
down the bluff, its appearance was not 
particularly appetizing. “I suppose it’s 
all clean enough,” conceded Puss, “ but 
I hardly fancy boiled eggs served flat 
between the shells, and this way of mak- 
ing pancakes by rolling out buttermilk 
biscuits, though it has the charm of nov- 
elty, is open to objections.” 

Though the air in the cave seemed 
still and dead, there must have been, 
as is usually the case in limestone cav- 
erns, a slight indraft, because of con- 
necting fissures leading up and outward. 
I noticed that the smoke was not troub- 
ling us as we sat between the fire and 
the entrance, but it was not long before 
a stifled cough was heard from Jerry. 
“What yo’ white folks mean?” he 
called. “T’se no varmint!” 

“You're a bear, Jerry,” laughed Puss. 
“Didn’t we hear you growl? Bears 
don’t mind a little smoke like that.” 

“Bress Gawd! dat sho’ am Miss 

‘Puss! I done gotter stick my haid 
aroun’ dis corner, man. Don’ yo’ shoot 
at me.” 

“Mind your 
manded. 


manners!” I  com- 
“Niggers have got no busi- 


ness in the dinin’ room when the white 
folks are eatin’. Here, where’s my gun! ” 

For he was out upon us with a scram- 
. bling rush, and down on his knees, voic- 
ing such a jumble of prayerful delight 
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as could come only from a fool nigger 
who suddenly found himself lifted from 
the depths of misery and terror. “J 
has looked upon de bressed face of Sal- 
vation! Praise de Lamb dat open’ up 
de hebens an’ drap’ Jacobses ladder in 
de mi’st ob de wilderness! A spring 
has bu’st fo’th in de desert—an’ if hyar 
ain‘t my young mistis an’ Marse Cyahtah 
des as nachul as life! Dis am dat ole 
fool Jerry,” he cackled in hysterical glee 
— dis ain’ nob’ar! Didn’ I skeer yo’-all 
mighty slick? Why, I done knowed ye 
fum de berry fust minnit. Say! what dat 
yo’ puttin’ in yo’ moufs?” 

It was such a natural question to ask 
that Puss and I exchanged smiles. 

“Stop right whah-yo’ is! ” commanded 
Jerry—darting back into the cave and 
returning with a bulging meal bag, 
which gave forth the rattle of tin as he 
set it down. “I brung dis fum a man’s 
house, ober on de road, whah I stopped 
to ax for sump’in’ to eat. Nobuddy 
wa’n’t dar, so I des tuk what I find an’ 
walk wid it.” 

“You stole it, Jerry!” 

“ No, lady, I des tuk it, like de Blesséd 
Mahster tuk de roastin’ years in de 
standin’ cawn ob de Phillistums. Now 
dar’s right smart in dat ar ole poke—it 
sho’ got heaby when I lef’ de road and 
run froo de brush when I hears de 
dawgs. Dat’s how I got los’-—hidin’ 
fum dem ole dawgs. Mus’ been a mighty 
mean man, to put de dawgs atter a 
hungry niggah!” 

There certainly was “right smart” in 
Jerry’s sack. Baked and raw sweet pota- 
toes, meal and flour and salt (tied up 
deftly in squares of apparently new cot- 
ton cloth), dried beef, bacon, a couple of 
quarts of thick black molasses in a new 
tin pail tightly covered, three long twists 
of tobacco, a pocket mirror, a pair of 
bright brass earrings on a little card, 
and lots of odds and ends impossible td 
now recall—and, first of all, a freshly 
dressed, very fat old hen. 

“ Niggers would make bully good sol- 
diers—if you could keep ’em in the 
enemy’s country,” I remarked, when the 




















last of the treasures had been inspected. 
“You must have raided a country store, 
Jerry—and the nearest one is a mile out 
of Pineville.” 

“Yas, sah!” 

“An’ you say the man wa’n't at 
home?” 

“No, sah. I done lie in de bresh 
mo’n an houah twell he lock up and 
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could be tickled all over at falling in with 
a no-account, thievish, runaway nigger. 
There was no getting around the fact 
that Jerry was a runaway, though he 
told a plausible tale to explain his pres- 
ence so far from home. According to 
his version he was the victim of a de- 
plorable sequence of incidents. “I done 
bruk my axe-handle, choppin’ wood for 








“I'll have to kill this thing, Puss!'’ I said, as I waved her back. 





hike out foh de town. Now you white 
folkses des sot back an’ watch dis niggah 
cook up sumpin’ good to eat.” 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
Me ’n’ Jerry. 
I had never imagined that stolen food 
could taste so good, or dreamed, that I 


Marse Cyahtah an’ Mis Cyahtah—yo’ 
berry mammy an’ daddy, Marse Billy— 
an’ dey’d sho’ friz if I hadn’t, an’ I goes 
out in de woods to fin’ me a nice young 
hickory to make me anudder, an’ got 
lost. I did, in de sight ob Gawd! De 


fustest thing I knowed, I could’n’ git 
back to de cl’arin’, an’ de mo’ I hunts 
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fo’ it de mo’ I cain’t find it. Den I 
comes to a road dat was all mussed up 
like dis flo’ wid b’ar an’ pant’er tracks, 
an’ I s’pec I was so skeered dat I done 
tuk de wrong ‘eend ob it. Bimeby I 
hears a squall—ye-ow-w-! des like dat, 
an’ a big ole wildcat jumps at me outen 
a tree. I tuhns an’ frows de axe at ‘im 
an’ den I sho’ burns de win,’ wid de b’ars 
growlin’ at me eb’ry jump. Oo-ee! but 
dis niggah runs! 
but my laigs done afeered to take dat 
eend ob de road. Mis Puss, de tears 
drap down like rain when I think how 
ole Mis Grayson gwine to call fo’ Jerry 
an’ worrit an’ worrit ‘cause he don’t 
come, but ——” 

“That'll do for this time,” said I. 
“ You was just tryin’ to make it back to 
a nigger country, an’ I’m goin’ to give 
you what’s comin’ to runaway coons. 
There'll be a nigger around here with a 
badly skinned back, if you don’t stop 
your lying an’ give us the straight, plain 
truth. When did you leave home?” 

Jerry’s answer rather surprised me. 
This was his third day as a refugee. He 
had run away before the return of Dick 
and Minta Jane—in fact before the 
newly married couple could possibly 
have reached home, taking into consid- 
eration the time of their departure from 
Batesville and the probability that they 
would travel only at night. All was well 
in the little settlement on Flat Creek, 
aside from the natural uneasiness over 
our long stay down the river. There had 
been no visitors from the outside world 
—no happenings of consequence. Prob- 
ably it -had been this very lack of inci- 
dent, and the unusual loneliness, that had 
prompted Jerry’s perilous dash in the 
direction of surroundings more to his 
liking. The danger from wild animals 
was of course imaginary, but there were 
actual perils which could not be over- 
rated. Ours had never been a nigger 
country. Even to this day black people 
are not especially beloved by the hill 
dwellers, and during war times the 
Ozarks were full of men who would look 
upon stray darkies merely as game to be 
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shot on sight. But, throughout, Jerry 
had evinced a commendable show of 
caution. Several times he had left the 
road -and lain concealed from passers. 

“ An’ I done s’rounded all de houses,” 
he said. “ Dey wa’n’t so many, an’ de 
fo’kses dat lib in em am mighty pore. 
De fust night I gits fo’ years of dry 
cawn fum a cawn-crib, an’ de nex’ 
mawnin’ a ole cow come along an’ [ 
milks her in my hat. Dat made mush 
an’ milk—wid a long time betwix’ an’ 
between ’em. But I sho’ eats when I 
gits in dat li’ll’ ole sto’.” 

Aside from the possibility of discovery 
by our recent assailants, who might or 
might not think it worth while to look 
for us, chancing upon Jerry had altered 
conditions materially. .We were now 
fairly well supplied with food for the 
journey before us and had a reliable 
pack animal to carry it. There were 
now three in the party, instead of two, 
and while Jerry, without a weapon of 
any sort, could not be counted upon for 
efficient help in actual danger, it oc- 
curred to me that he was an apparent 
addition to our strength, especially in 
traveling at night. Dimly seen in the 
darkness we might easily be mistaken 
for three able antagonists, for whom any 
small band of marauders would deem it 
wise to show respect. Jerry said that 
the main road lay less than a mile to our 
left, and I knew we would make a con- 
siderable saving in time as.well as in 
ease of travel by following it, rather 
than by forcing our way through the 
woods, where the going had been diffi- 
cult enough even before the snowfall. 
As near as I could gather from the 
darky’s vague description of the way 
he had come, we were now a few miles 
east of Pineville. The river lay two 
hours journey to the south, and if we 
turned in that direction there was small 
likelihood of getting a boat—even 
though assisted by Jerry’s ability as a 
thief. “We'll get out of this holler,” 
said I; “ it ain’t snowed enough to hurt. 
Then we'll keep in the brush till we pass 
Pineville an’ lay up somewhere for 


























night to come. I can easy make a shelter 
with pine limbs so Puss can catch a bit 
of sleep. On the big road, tonight, we’ll 
knock off ten or fifteen miles more, an’ 
then I'll begin to feel safe.” 

There was always the fear that the 
girl’s strength would fail utterly under 
the long continued strain, but the con- 
tingency had to be risked. My plan, 
crude as it was, offered the safest chance 
to get her safely home, as well as the 
easiest; but I was not reckoning with 
the wilfulness or with the intuition of 
womankind. 

Within an hour after leaving the cave 
we were in a less rugged country, where 
marks of the settler’s axe were continu- 
ally encountered. Broad patches of light 
through the trees indicated cleared areas 
and now and then we had to veer from 
our course to avoid the fences around 
the back fields. At last we got ourselves 
into a position where there seemed to 
be open fields in all directions but one, 
and, turning that way, the road suddenly 
lay before us. We had come out directly 
opposite a snug double log cabin, stand- 
ing under the shelter of some big oaks, 
the thickly interlocked branches of which 
had deceived me into the belief that they 
safeguarded a way for fugitives to the 
woods beyond. On the veranda a woman 
sat in a rocking chair, sewing. 

“T’m going to her, Billy,” whispered 
Puss, shaking my hand from her shoulder. 

“Tt ain’t safe,’ I objected. “ You 
can’t trust nobody, these days. The 
house may be full of men.” 

“You and Jerry wait for me here until 
I call,” persisted the girl. ‘“ You don’t 
know how tired I am. Oh, I don’t mean 
that, Billy !—you do know, and you have 
worried because there seemed no other 
way. But I can’t go any farther without 
rest—and now this chance has come—” 

“ Go ahead, Puss,” said I, shaken with 
my own helplessness. “ She looks like 
a good woman.” Then I drew her back 
to me again. “ You'll know what to 
say when you’ve seen her closer. Leave 
me’n’ Jerry out of it altogether if it 
looks like a safe place to stay, till I can 
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get a hoss somewhere for you to ride 
home.” 

“You'll never be ‘ left out,’ Billy,” she 
answered with a little laugh. “ Certainly 
not now, when my own real, sure-enough 
brother has been stolen away from me. 
Don’t you feel a little lonesome, too?” 

“Got a right to,” I grinned. “It’s 
awful to lose the girl you’ve counted on 
marryin’. I looked to Minta Jane for a 
lot better judgment than she has showed 
—but she’s dead sartin to be sorry for 
her mistake some day. I'll bet Dick 
Grayson beats her.” 

“ Another speech like that and I'll for- 
get you and Jerry altogether,” she threw 
back at me, and then flitted across the 
road and through the gateway so noise- 
lessly that she was at the steps before 
the woman on the veranda knew of her 
coming. 

“May I come out of the snow for a 
minute?” I heard Puss say. “I’m so 
tired. It seems T’ve been traveling 
always.” 

The woman arose to meet her and held 
out both hands. “ You poor little girl!” 
she said impulsively. “ You may stay 
with me always, if you wish.” 

As I saw Puss rush into the motherly 
arms a great load seemed lifted from 
my shoulders. “ TI’ll risk it, Jerry!” said 
I. “It’s the only way—an’ Puss’ll un- 
derstand. You an’ I have got a good 
thirty miles to cover before tomorrer 
mornin’.” 

There had flashed upon me at the mo- 
ment the improbability of finding any- 
where in that region a horse that I could 
borrow or hire. Everything that would 
carry a saddle had long since been appro- 
priated by the Federals or Confederates 
or stolen by unattached bands of thieves. 
On the other hand, there was the river; 
and at home I would find our old dugout 
ready for the trip. Jerry and I would 
need only a portion of our provisions; 
the remainder—including the old hen— 
might as well be left here for Puss. As 
I was dividing the contents of the bag, 
she returned to us—the woman follow- 
ing her to the gate. “It’s for the best, 
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all around,” I said, seeing that she un- 
derstood. 

“You won’t be away long, Billy?” 
(with a little sobbing catch in her voice). 
“She’s awfully nice, and you mustn’t 
worry—and you must think of yourself 
a little. Billy, promise me you'll stay at 
home one day and rest.” 

“Tl sleep coming back down the 
river, while Dick paddles.” I unbuckled 
- my belt and gave her the revolver. “ You 
might need it, you know.” 

‘She drew back in half fright. “ But, 
Billy, I never have shot a gun in my 
life.” 

“T have!” called the woman at the 
gate. “Take it, Miss. And you, young 
man, don’t be afraid but that your sister 
will be safe here with me. The War 
took all that I had when it killed my 
husband and son. There’s nothing here 
that even the Home Guards would want 
to steal and they show that they know 
it by staying away. The girl won't 
starve or be troubled. But you had bet- 
ter go, for there are men in this neigh- 
borhood who would think it no crime to 
rob a stranger or to put a rope around 
that nigger’s neck.” 

“Hold up there, Jerry!” I com- 
manded, catching the darky’s collar as 
he turned to run. “ Shoulder your load 
first, and wait for me. Piiss 

“Yes, Billy.” 

“T’ll be back in two days.” It seemed 
there was something else I wanted to 
say, but somehow I couldn’t find the 
words. 

“Two days or two weeks, Billy. I'll 
be all right—and won’t worry. You 
know I'd rather go with you, if I 
could.” 

“T know. It’s a wonder that you’ve 
been so brave and come so far. And— 
Puss ” The lump in my throat was 
choking me. 

“ Yes? ”? 

“You know—know I’m coming—just 
as soon—” 

“The -woman at the gate was smiling, 
but there were tears in her eyes. “Go 
along, son,” she said, “and don’t look 
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back. Old Molly Patton will take care 
of her.” But Puss had to shake hands 
with both of us—and with me the second 
time. 

So we turned to our journey again— 
brushing it through the remainder of the 
day and after dark finding our way to 
the road, along which we could make 
better speed. The wind had swung 
farther toward the south; the snowfall 
changed to a drizzling rain which speed- 
ily swept the ground clear of its white 
covering. Though the going was a bit 
sticky, the mud was not so deep as to 
be a serious handicap, and by keeping in 
the lead of Jerry (who was determined 
not to be again left alone) we managed 
to hold a better than four-mile gait. 
Early in the night we turned from the 
road to pass an occasional house, for, 
though some of them were probably un- 
tenanted, we had no way of telling which 
these were. Very few of the hill houses 
could boast of glass windows, nor was 
it policy then to leave the shutters open, 
as more than one luckless settler had dis- 
covered to his cost. Kerosene lamps 
were unknown, the average household 
could put its lard and tallow to a better 
use than burning it, and the light from 
the hearth was too dim to beacon forth 
through the wall cracks. So it may easily 
have been that we wasted much time in 
unnecessary cautiousness. Later on we 
grew more careless or rather took 
greater risks, creeping past the houses 
with all possible stealth, and only in one 
instance alarming even the dogs. I 
heard a slight noise behind me, as if 
Jerry had stumbled, and a hound bayed 
back of the house. -We hurried on 
silently—the nigger, in his fright, pass- 
ing me, and I saw that he was carrying 
at his side something which I speedily 
identified as an axe. ‘“ You ornery 
thief!” I muttered. “ Haven’t you got 
plenty to carry without stealin’ an axe?” 

“Marse Billy, I done gwine need dis 
‘ere axe w’en I gits back home. I tole 
yo-all how I loses mine. ’Sides which, 
s’posin’ we has to fight?” 

I had intended telling him to throw 

















the axe down in the road for its owner 
to find next morning, but Jerry’s sugges- 
tion caused me to change my mind. A 
gun in his hands would have been use- 
less except as an unwieldy club, but a 
better axeman than Jerry never wore 
wool. He was now armed as I would 
want him to be should Chance place him 
between myself and danger. 

We had gone on perhaps a half-mile 
farther, when the clear, mellow notes of 
a horn rang out behind us. Three blasts 
—an interval—then three more. 

“Dem’s possum hunters,” mumbled 
Jerry. 

‘An’ we're the possums,” I replied. 
I was so sure that it was a warning of 
our approach, intended for the ears of 
lurking enemies farther along the road, 
that I halted for several minutes, await- 
ing an answering call. It did not come; 
neither did the horn behind us sound 
again. Still, I was far from satisfied. 
I knew that in many of the hill neigh- 
borhoods the few men who had dared 
to return to their homes as deserters and 
refugees were organized in bands for 
their mutual defence and were not par- 
ticularly unsuspicious of strangers or 
gentle in their treatment of them. Ac- 
cording to their ideas, men who came 
skulking along the road at midnight 
might prove to be friends but were best 
rendered harmless first and questioned 
afterwards. If given a chance to explain 
our presence in this neighborhood, so 
near to our home, I could likely establish 
our innocence of ill intent. But there 
was the possibility that the chance would 
be denied—and, besides, we couldn’t 
afford to be delayed. I felt that prudence 
demanded our taking to the’ woods 
again, but just here the undergrowth 
was heavy and the night had grown very 
dark. So we kept on, and, as the min- 
utes passed without further alarms the 
lost feeling of safety returned. No 


more houses were passed, for we were 
now in the broken country leading down 
toward a rocky stream, the murmuring 
roar of which we could cateh at times 
far below the road’s level and to the 
right of us. 


AT THE EDGE OF THE CLOUD. 
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“Stand whar you are!” suddenly 


commanded a shrill, cracked voice. 
“Thar’s forty men on three sides of ye, 
an’ forty more in the road behind, Bat 
an eyewinker an’ we'll shoot yer liver 
out!” 

The challenge came so unexpectedly 
that I froze on the instant in my tracks. 
But sudden fright affects different indi- 
viduals in various ways. The foot Jerry 
had raised for his next step whirled 
around its mate and swung out for a 
far-reaching stride, which was but the 
first of many swiftly taken. Had I been 
alone, probably I would never have 
thought to run, but Jerry’s example 
proved contagious. I was close at his 
heels when two dark figures sprang out 
of the bushes to intercept us—so close 
that the blood spattered in my face at the 
second stroke of that stolen axe. And 
then I collided with a reeling, falling 
form, shook myself free from its feebly 
grasping arms, and followed on after 
my leader through the tugging, crashing 
underbrush. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
Billy Decides for War. 


Not a shot was fired at us. If there 
wefe forty men, or four men, hidden by 
the darkness, I saw only the two who 
had rashly attempted to head off Jerry 
in his panic stricken flight, and I believed 
that it was one of these two who had 
halted us. Certainly Jerry had run 
directly toward the point from which 
the voice came. Like a frightened mule 
he had followed his nose—and in this 
instance it was probably the safest 
course, because the least expected. And 
couldn’t that nigger run! I could hardly 
keep up with him, though now and then 
he would rush into.a tangle of bushes 
so unyielding that there was nothing for 
it but to back out and go around, while 
I quite naturally profited by these mis- 
haps and so saved myself from many 
scratches and bruises. But it was hor- 
ribly dark in that narrow hollow, there 
was much loose stone on the slope to set 
us sliding and stumbling, and at the last 
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we went down together and I managed 
to catch Jerry by the foot before he 
could scramble up again. ‘“ We've had 
enough of this for once,’ I told him. 
“Nobody’s follerin’ us, or we'd hear 
‘em. Where’s your axe?” 

“Guess I done flung it away back 
yander—’twa’n’t no good, nohow. No, 
sah, Marse Billy! dat was a mighty pore 
axe. De fust lick it cotches a lim’ an’ 
tuhns an’ swats dat man on de haid wid 
de side ob it—an’ de udder man stops de 
aidge wid his arm. Whahfo’ | wanter 
keep a no-’count axe like dat?” 

“Tt was good enough to knock both 
of ’em out,” said I. “I guess you 
cleaned up the hull gang, an’ that we’ve 
had our run for nothin’. But I'd like to 
know jest who they was and what they 
wanted.” 

Perhaps I may as well remark right 
here that my natural curiosity on these 
points was never fully satisfied. The 
Pineville neighborhood had long borne a 
bad reputation. Travelers dreaded that 
stretch of road, and with ample reason, 
for it had been the scene of many rob- 
beries and murders. Our own experi- 
ence indicated the existence of an organ- 
ized band of marauders with a regular 
code of signals to announce that game 
was approaching the trap. In the day- 
light we might have been permitted to 
pass unmolested, because evidently too 
poor to pay for the picking; but any old 
scrawny turkey looks fat in the dark. 

Across the stream and out of the hol- 
low we crept, climbing the further hill, 
and in dcubt which way to turn when 
its summit was attained. For all this 
region was in a measure unknown to 
me. The trend of the ridges and of the 
streams should by rights be from north 
to south—but which way was which? 
I could have told before leaving the 
road, but now I was far from sure. 

“We're goin’ to strike a bee-line for 
home, Jerry,” said I. 

“ Yes, sah, Marse Cyahtah—we sho’ is.” 

“An’ you can take the lead for a 
while. I’m about half asleep.” 

= Yas, sah. Which way yo’-all wanter 
got 
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My scheme wouldn’t work. Now if 
Jerry had only been a horse or a dog! 

“It don’t matter,” I told him. “ We'll 
crawl under somethin’ that'll keep off 
the rain an’ try to get a little sleep.” 

“ Dar’s a hossin’ log back yander—an’ 
some big strips ob bark.” 

Once more Jerry had demonstrated his 
worth as a traveling companion. In ten 
minutes we were sheltered and as com- 
fortable as we could hope to be on such 
a night without fire. Jerry insisted we 
should eat before sleeping—and that ex- 
plains why I awoke next morning with 
the half of a baked sweet potato in my 
hand. A low lying belt of reddish tinge 
in the smooth gray sky betokened the 
sunrise quarter, and so testified that the 
bitterly cold wind just starting to life 
was coming in the most direct route from 
the North Pole. There would no longer 
be danger of getting mixed on the points 
of the compass. 

Jerry was huddled over his heels be- 
tween the log and a big tree and I could 
hear the clicking together of flint and 
steel as he essayed the task of fire-build- 
ing by primitive methods. I lay quietly 
and watched him, willing enough fora 
few minutes of thawing out at a fire 
before our journey recommenced. As the 
first wisp of smoke curled upward, I 
called a word of caution: “Only dry 
twigs, Jerry—nothing water-soaked or 
green.” But it didn’t really matter so 
much. Early morning is not the time 
to fear evil doers, no matter where you 
may happen to be. The rankest rogue 
on earth values his morning’s nap quite 
as much as the honest man. And so we 
partook of the warmth with content- 
ment, recooked our stale food over the 
embers and cheerfully lied to each other 
about our absolute freedom from aches 
and stiffness. 

“ Nevah hurts a niggah ter run ’roun’ 
atter night,” boasted Jerry; “’sides 
which, I’se a nat’ral born Injun fighter 
—takin’ de same fom my Mammy’s 
oncle, who was Gin’ral Jackson’s hoss- 
boy all froo de Cherokee War. He al- 


lus fit wiv a axe—des like I did las’ night; 
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an’ w’en de sojers done got too skeered 
to go enny furder, de Gin’ral would say 
‘Jerry, whar yo’ axe?’—jes’ like dat. 
An’ Oncle, he’d jes’ fight de Injuns outen 
de road twell de sojers could go on 
froo. At de battle ob N’Awleens he 
goes in an’ chops de laigs offen de Brit- 
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He was plum deskurridged—jes’ like 
you say.” 

It was well along in the middle of the 
forenoon before the country we were 
traveling commenced to bear a familiar 
look. Dreading to get among the deep, 
steep-sided hollows leading down to the 


‘*I’se in no hurry, Boss. Nebber yet seed a niggah dat didn’t hab time to eat!" said Jerry. 


ish ossifers, Oncle did, befo’ dey hauls 
off an’ shoots him wiv a cannon.” 

“ An’ I s’pose that sorter discouraged 
him?” I suggested. 

“Yas, sah! dey neber foun’ nuffin’ ob 
dat niggah but ’bout fo’ inches of de 
axe-handle an’ de heel ob his left shoe. 


river, I had borne too far in the oppo- 
site direction, and had actually passed 
to the northward of the home settlement 
before we eventually came to a spot 
witich I could not help recognizing. Here 
one of the earlier settlers of thé region 
had located his claim, cleared a tiny 
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patch of ground and built a cabin with 
walls of mud-plastered stone, which were 
still standing. The original roof had 
long since rotted away, but before the 
War Father had thrown over the en- 
closure a covering of poles and bark, so 
that we might occasionally use it as camp 
in the trapping season. I sighted the 
cabin from a distance and immediately 
saw that it was tenanted. One end of the 
bark roof had been renewed; from the 
other end a blue haze of smoke was 
ascending above the walls. We had just 
climbed out of a ravine. I motioned to 
Jerry to drop back out of sight from the 
cabin, and found a safe hiding place for 
myself behind a iallen tree. “ There’s 
some one in that shack yander,” I ex- 
plained in a low voice, “ an’ we've got 
to find out who it is before goin’ any 
furder. I aim to stay right here till he 


comes out an’ shows himself.” 

“Yas, sah, Marse Cyahtah,” replied 
Jerry contentedly, and a moment later I 
saw him untie the grub-bag and com- 
mence munching a biscuit. 


“T’se in no 
hurry, Boss. Nebber yet seed a niggah 
dat didn’ hab time to eat!” 

We were probably three hundred yards 
from the cabin, but the woods were so 
open that I feared to risk a nearer ap- 
proach. The doorway faced toward me 
and I fancied at times that I could see 
moving figures within. Then I heard a 
boisterous laugh, in which several voices 
joined, and the loud tones of some one 
striving to make himself heard above the 
uproar. The distance was so great that 
the words were unintelligible, but it 
seemed that I recognized the voice. 

“Dem fo’kses am all right,” volun- 
teered Jerry. “ No suah-nuff mean man 
ebber done laugh like dat!” 

“T laugh sometimes myself,” I re- 
torted, “ an’ if you don’t keep that po- 
tato-hole of yours closed, you'll find I’m 
as mean as they make ‘em. Shet up— 
an’ stay shut!” 

The darky resumed his meal and for 
a long half-hour I heard nothing further 
from the inmates of the cabin. The blue 
smoke thinned and lightened, evidéncing 
a dying fire; then there was a puff of 
sparks and grey ashes, which instantly 
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subsided, and there was no following 
volume of blue smoke to denote that new 
fuel had been heaped on the embers, 
“Which means somebody’ll be gittin’ 
out after more wood,’ I murmured. 
“Here they come now—jest as I ex- 
pected.” I crouched lower, until only 
my eyes were above the level of the log, 
The four men who had emerged from 
the cabin were strangers, but not so a 
fifth man, who had halted in the door- 
way and seemed to be directing them in 
the quest for fuel. Old Dan Bayne 
would have paid a good price to have 
been in my place just then. What a 
chance that would have been, with his 
“spy-glass ” rifle! How I wished for 
that marvelous arm!—or even for Minta 
Jane’s little squirrel rifle! 

To find Pod Stukely here, within three 
miles of our settlement, could mean only 
that he was as hot as ever on the trail 
of Old Dan’s ill-gotten treasure. He 
would haunt the neighborhood until his 
purpose was accomplished; his presence 
meant danger to us all. I couldn't even 
fulfill my promise to go back after Puss, 
feeling that the home folks were mo- 
mentarily in peril of a visit by Stukely 
and his bushwhacker band. Had Bayne 
and Stacy returned with me—but it was 
an even chance that I would never see 
either of them again. 

“Marse Billy!” Jerry broke in upon 
my meditations. I slid down the slope 
to where he lay. 

“You're goin’ on by yourself, boy! 
Not a word!—I say you're goin’! Fol- 
ler down this ravine an’ right down the 
holler it runs into, till you strike Flat 
Creek. Then go down the creek a bit 
—maybe a quarter-mile—an’ you'll come 
to the trail ford, back of Dick Grayson’s 
field. You'll know that when you hit it?” 

“Yas, sah!” 

“ Tell all the rest of the folks but Dick 
that I’m trailin’ a bear an’ will be in 
purty soon. But get Dick off to hisself 
an’ tell him—” 

“Yas, sah, Marse Cyahtah! ” 

“ Tell him where you left me—an’ that 
I don’t aim to come in till I kill Pod 
Stukely.” 

To be continued. 
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Reports from the Susquehanna Flats 
state that ducks are numerous, consider- 
ing all things, and sportsmen with the 
price have made fairly good bags. The 
first days of the season were comfort- 
able—just enough cold to the breezes to 
make one believe that Fall really had 
arrived and just enough wind to make 
the ducks move from place to place and 
visit the decoys. Through some over- 
sight in the ducking law, motor-boats are 
permitted as a means of reaching bedded 
ducks, and those unfortunate enough not 
to have one in service have expended 
much profanity in expressing their opin- 
ion of those who were careering around 
in one, scaring more ducks off the feed- 
ing grounds than were killed. It seems 
strange in this century that so-called 
sportsmen will beJittle themselves in such 
manner. Many others wilfully cross the 
line before the legal hour, accept arrest 
with calmness, shoot all day in the place 
they have robbed other sportsmen of, 
and the next day pay the small fine of 
$25—laughing in their sleeves at the 
more scrupulous men who obey and re- 
spect the law. 

* * * 

Duck SHOOTING in Maryland has be- 
come the sport of rich men (except in 
those instances where a few subsidize a 
shore for blind shooting) and most of 
the available shores are leased by non- 





residents. To shoot one day on the 
Flats costs a single individual $50, 
though five men will be taken out for 
the same price. Added expenses for 
travel, hotel and ammunition make a 
tolerably large total for the man with a 
moderate income. Membership in a 
shore club costs anywhere from $100 to 
$200 a year, and the shooting is poor at 
that, for the ducks refuse to come up the 
rivers, where they meet nothing but 
showers of shot from the shores, and 
where they are troubled at night by the 
night gunners. In the old days men be- 
longed to ducking clubs, just as they 
now belong to city clubs; the member- 
ship was limited and admission was 
based on personal qualities. It made lit- 
tle difference whether a man were an 
expert or not, so long as he was compan- 
ionable and willing to take his share of 
the work without grumbling. There was 
always an attendant, but we used to think 
it part of the fun to help put out the 
decoys and take them up again, even 
though the spray froze on the oars and 
our fingers seemed to be chunks of ice. 
Shooting in pairs, the ducks were always 
divided equally, no matter which man 
killed them, and the bunch I used to 
shoot with, while they would “kid” a 
fellow most unmercifully out of the blind 
for missing nice open shots, would 
kindly caution and advise the younger 
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man, and, behind his back, boast of his 
growing skill. 
* 


* * 


Tue first year I shot ducks I was 
paired with a man who had a State-wide 
reputation as a duck shooter—equally at 
home in a blind, a sink-box or on a point. 
Armed with a 10-pound 10-gauge Parker 
shotgun and a plentiful supply of car- 
tridges, loaded with 5 drams of black 
powder and nearly 2 oz. of No. 6 shot, 
the weapon was far more effective on my 
shoulder than it was on the ducks, Time 
and again a bunch of ducks would swing 
in and over our decoys; my Parker 
would roar twice, with never a feather 
to show for the awful noise; then would 
come two reports from my Partner’s 
gun, and down would come two ducks, 
sometimes three or four. One day (will 
it ever be forgotten!) I sat and shivered 
alone, for my Partner could not be with 
me. Far out in the river an enormous 
rick of ducks gabbled in the darkness, 
and as daylight slowly spread and the 
rising sun drove off the mist that hov- 
ered over the restless water, flock after 
flock came whirling in to the decoys. 
Sometimes I shot at them before they 
were within range, at other times when 
so close I could almost see their eyes— 
the results being the same. Never a 
duck fell! Probably I shot 50 shots in 
the first 2 hours and was the worst rat- 
tled man that could be imagined. Then 
a single duck (a magnificent red-head 
drake) came floating in and backed up to 
settle in the water. Somehow, I man- 
aged to see the bird over the rib and 
pressed the trigger. A cloud of feathers 
floated off as it dropped dead among the 
decoys. My first duck! slain on the 
wing!— though practically stationary. 
Like Monte Cristo, I felt like crying, 
The world is mine! True, I missed 
many another shot, but other ducks re- 
mained with me, and when I took the 
train home that night with a dozen to my 
own gun, I would not have traded them 
for any amount of money. What a satis- 
faction it was to stroll leisurely into the 
gun store where our bunch foregathered 
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and nonchalantly remark to eager ques- 
tions, “Oh, yes! they flew pretty well. 
Got a dozen before I took up.” Years 
after that time I was invited to be one 
of a small party to shoot a day or two 
at Broadwater (made celebrated by the 
late Grover Cleveland). My friend who 
occupied the blind with me for the day 
was, like myself, a firm believer in the 
Winchester repeating shotgun, and I’m 
afraid we boasted a little as to what 
would likely happen to a bunch of ducks 
visiting the decoys. Both of us were 
fair shots and experienced and therefore 
confident in our skill and guns; so, when 
the first flock was descried heading in to 
the decoys, we mapped out the proceed- 
ings with great care and when the ducks 
had opened out to settle rose to our feet. 
The ducks rose also and massed while 
we worked the slides and poured no less 
than 10 shots into that bunch, without 
seeing a single duck fall! We never did 
succeed in explaining how it happened, 
though it cost us a gallon of whisky and 
a box or two of cigars in default of said 
explanation. Moreover, we had to stand 
for all sorts of foolish questions, and a 
favorite method of queering us was for 
some one to pick up our repeaters, look 
them over and remark: “These are 
certainly fine guns—great guns !—shoot 
six shots without reloading. How on 
earth could a good shot miss a duck with 
such a fine gun?” and so on ad infin- 
itum. The worst of it was, we two 
killed more ducks between us than the 
other three had to their credit, but this 
could never overcome the handicap of 
that case of “ rattles.” 
* * * 

WitH sportsmen shooting upland 
game, November also starts the pistol 
and rifle shooters on the ranges provided 
for the small-bore cranks. The National 
Rifle Asso’n and the U. S. Revolver 
Asso’n are managing indoor team com- 
petitions and later on will come the indi- 
vidual matches that show how wonder- 
fully accurate the tiny .22 Short really is. 
In this connection those who are seeking 
a real target rifle for a moderate price 
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should look over the Stevens No. 414. 
That master mechanic, Harry Pope, has 
the inspection of all Stevens barrels be- 
fore they are assembled, and this guar- 
antees accuracy, so far as good work- 
manship and a knowledge of what is 
required in cutting grooves is concerned. 
The long fore-end and large hand-hold 
is the suggestion of one of the best 
known .riflemen in this country (J. W. 
Hessian), and, equipped with a moderate 
priced telescope of the latest model of 
Stevens or Lyman rear sight, it would 
be difficult to find a better rifle for the 
beginner or the expert. Another product 
of the Stevens firm is their 20-gauge re- 
peating shotgun which has been built for 
those who desire a real shotgun of this 
size. The mechanism of the new gun 
has been worked out by Geo. Lewis of 
the firm, and its component parts are 
made of the best material obtainable and 
proportioned to its gauge. There are 
some who scorn the plebeian repeater, but 
there are others who find it available for 
field and trap shooting and the trim out- 
lines of this particular model are espe- 
cially attractive to those who desire a 
small-bore shotgun. I have not had an 
opportunity to use one yet, as the firm 
is working overtime to supply the de- 
mand; but by the time the jack-snipe are 
with us again I hope to have one on the 
marshes, 
* * * 

MENTION has been made of the latest 
model of Lyman rear-sight which is 
figured in the November number. It is 
claimed that American small-bore ex- 
perts competing in the Olympic matches 
found themselves handicapped somewhat 
by lack of a tang rear-sight such as was 
used by the foreign competitors, and 
there has been some mention made of 
the English rear-sight in the sporting 
press as being about the last word in 
such a sight. At the present writing I 
cannot do more than point out that the 
Stevens firm make a tang sight with mi- 
crometer adjustments that is certainly 
equal to any made abroad and I am told 
that the Lyman sight is equal to if not 
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superior to that made by Stevens. Later 
on it will be possible to give more posi- 
tive information concerning both sights. 


* * *. 


THE Winchester Company, not to 
be behind in the race, have also made up 
a 20-gauge repeater, and, like all other 
models made by this Company, the little 
gun is a gem in its finish and propor- 
tions. The stock length of barrel is but 
25 inches, and experience with it will be 
interesting in proving that this length 
will be sufficient to burn the entire load 
of powder and develop its full power. 

* *” * 

Don’t forget the compass, if going 
into the woods. Buy a good one and get 
some sailor friend to explain its use, if 
not already understood. It may save an 
unpleasant experience—possibly a life. 
If it be a small pocket size, don’t carry 
it in the pocket with a knife or other 
metal objects. Neither should it be kept 
at home anywhere near metal things. 
Otherwise it may become de-magnetized 


and worthless. 
1K os K 


Fire being a necessity in the camp, 
carry the supply of matches in a tin box 
with screw top and a cork gasket. The 
Marble match-safe is absolutely water- 
proof, but will not carry many matches. 
A small magnifying glass or the front 
combination of a camera lens may be 
used to get fire, if the sun be shining, 
and thus save matches. Cut a stick at 
an angle instead of across the grain and 
have another stick between it and the 
axe, to save an ugly gash. In breaking 
dead sticks, be careful of flying ends, 
especially if wearing glasses. Serious 
injury to the eyes may happen from the 
splinters. Every one cannot have a 
wood-pile and practice the use of an axe, 
but to use this implement with grace and 
safety requires considerable experience 
and should be gained if possible before- 
hand. The axe and a cord of firewood 
will afford quite as classy exercise as 
swinging golf clubs and is just as bene- 
ficial to the muscles and wind as the more 
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aristocratic sport, and the experience 
gained will be useful rather than orna- 
mental. 
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* * * 


Ir would be amusing, if it were not 

such a serious matter, to witness the out- 
spoken opposition to organizations like 
the Boy Scouts, Boys’ Brigades, etc., by 
ministers of the Gospel, who are disciples 
of the creed Peace at any price, because 
of the alleged “crime” of military dis- 
cipline, enforced and taught the boys en- 
listed in such organizations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, those who are deeply inter- 
ested in the Boy Scout movement 
have never introduced military routine, 
though discipline has been the watch- 
word. Teaching boys military drill as 
is done in the Boys’ Brigades does lend 
a touch of aggressiveness, as rifles are 
used in teaching the manual of arms. 
But why any sane man could object to 
the military drill, basing his objections 
upon the puerile idea that the boys are 
stimulated to slay and destroy by learn- 
ing how to handle a rifle, is more than 
I have been able to comprehend. The 
foundational principles of each organiza- 
tion are to build up the physical and 
moral nature of the growing boy-—teach- 
ing him to be good because it is right 
rather than because he has to be good or 
be punished. Respect for duly constituted 
authority and prompt obedience to a re- 
quest is another worthy feature of in- 
struction—something that our American 
youth are sadly in need of and do not 
always follow out at home. If there is 
a better sport for boys than rifle shoot- 
ing, to teach the benefits of a clean life, 
I have never played it—though, with 
four boys of my own, it has required 
rather a diversified knowledge of mod- 
ern sports to keep pace with them in 
their interests. None of my youngsters 
has ever developed the same amount of 
interest in firearms that Dad has, but they 
all know how to load and fire a rifle and 
shotgun and realize the innate danger al- 
ways connected with such things. 
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SINCE the attempt upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s life, some of the daily papers and 
several monthly journals have taken up 
the matter of Federal as well as State 
laws prohibiting the manufacture of pis- 
tols. The iniquitous Sullivan Law of 
New York is an example of this sort of 
freak legislation and it behooves all and 
sundry who are interested in pistol 
shooting to nip this matter in the bud. 
Not being skilled in the vagaries of the 
law, I cannot state whether prohibitive 
laws of. such a nature would stand en- 
forcement or not, but some of us will 
remember the laws passed in this country 
prohibiting the use of the repeating shot- 
gun, and I am told this weapon is abso- 
lutely barred from Cuba; so it looks as 
though other State Legislatures could 
hide behind the so-called right to make 
police regulations and slip in a bill that 
would create as much trouble as the Sul- 
livan Law has created in New York, 
There is a whole lot of difference be- 
tween pistol practice and pistol toting. 
The man who loves the revolver or pistol 
as a weapon of precision is not the man 
to be feared an owner of such a 
weapon. The more one knows of pistol 
shooting, the more one feels chary of 
carrying one as a weapon of defence or 
possible offence; yet the expert pistol 
shot should be the least likely to become 
a menace to the community if he had a 
weapon in his pocket. 


as 


* * * 


WaliTiING for a street-car the other 
night, I was attracted to a crowd assem- 
bled about an automobile; the occupants, 
evidently sportsmen on their way, were 
having their troubles with the internal 
mechanism of their car, and, while two 
were busy trying to locate and remedy 
the defect, another was mounting guard 
over four as handsome beagles as one 
would wish to see. One pair were white, 
well marked with black and tan spots; 
the other pair were not quite so well bred 
but looked like goers. The party was 
still there as I took my car and as I rode 
down-town my mind went back only a 














few years when I too had a pair of 
beauties and spent much leisure time in 
pursuit of Bunny. I took this pair to 
Virginia one season, and, while they 
were admired purely as dogs, rabbit 
hunting as a sport for gentlemen was 
then considered outside the pale of the 
real thing. After hunting a day or two 
for Bob White and noting the number 
of rabbits started, I insisted on a day 
with my dogs, and, as my friends refused 
to carry the game we expected to kill, 
a colored boy was subsidized to act as a 
carrier. This lad had a certain sense of 
humor and being sure of the silver dollar 
for his services, regardless of what he 
might or might not have to do, rather 
enjoyed following us around, and, while 
eating lunch, mentioned with much 
laughter that he had never earned a dol- 
lar easier in his life, for up to that time 
we had not started a rabbit, let alone 
killed one. It was very dry and to sat- 
isfy my friends we had taken a line 
through the country opposite to that we 
had laid out for Bob White shooting dur- 
ing my stay, and my dogs came in for 
considerable good-natured criticism, in 
failing to make good. We were driven 
to shelter under an old-time covered 
bridge by a sudden shower that laid the 
dust before stopping, and shortly after 
we started out again a rabbit was started 
and killed after a merry chase. From 
then on until dusk we were busy, and 
when we had covered the five miles he- 
tween us_and home Rastus was literally 
covered with rabbits, besides having both 
hands full, with never a word out of him 
about an easily earned dollar. Flirt died 
from septic infection; Dan was shot by 
a scoundrel in the form of a man; two 
of my friends are dead; one is married 
and has quit shooting, and I have never 
cared to own other dogs since, my time 
being so taken up—preventing regular 
trips to the fields and woods. Perhaps 
thé ‘rarer outings are better appreciated 
and just as enjoyable, but. as one grows 
older it is more difficult to make néw 
associations and the Past looms ever 
larger ds the days pass. 
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More years ago than I like to count, a 
boy with a birthday present of two silver 
dollars in his pocket wandered into a 
second-hand book store and there found 
a copy of Lewis’s American Sportsman. 
The price was 50 cts. more than he had, 
but the kind-hearted proprietor remitted 
that much, and the boy could hardly wait 
to get home to dip into the enchanting 
pages. Among other information, the 
boy read that a Westley Richards shot- 
gun, made to order, would cost the be- 
wildering sum of $225.46, landed in 
America. Year by year as the boy grew 
older he still thought of this gun, though 
supplied with one much cheaper in price, 
and when the time came that he was able 
to pay the price for an imported gun, 
while it was not a Westley Richards, the 
possession was the climax of many years 
anticipation. There was a sort of stamp 
of exclusiveness about the imported gun 
—a belief, probably not without founda- 
tion, that such weapons were superior in 
material and workmanship to the first 
output of machine-made guns—but at the 
present time American manufacturers 
have reduced the machine-made gun to 
an exact science and the imported gun is 
a rarity. 
* %* 

WEATHER conditions, at least so far as 
wind is concerned, have no terrors for 
the trained and experienced shot at any 
distance up to 1,200 yds. He puts up his 
telescope and with the mirage as a guide 
requires neither anemometer or range 
flags to indicate direction and force— 
making changes that savor of magic to 
the uninitiated. Beginning with half a 
point left wind, that may be increased to 
a point and a half to keep in the bull; a 
sudden change occurs that the keen eye 
catches through the glass, and all this is 
cut off and three-quarters of a point right 
wind put on for the next shot. Elevation 
creeps up and a’Vernier promptly re- 
duces it by a change so small that it 
would be almost impossible to make with 
the unaided fingers. 

Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 

















TRAPPING WOLVES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


By J. A. NEWTON. 


WAS a few weeks under 16 years 
of age when Father decided I 
should bear him company on a 
North Michigan trapping trip. Trap- 


ping is always best carried on by two 

_ persons, so I was to take the place of 
that second man and thus save dividing 
the profits with a stranger. Our plan 
was to trap any fur bearers we might 
find signs of, except beaver, which are 
protected at all times. But the main in- 
centive was to hunt wolves. “A wolf 
pelt,” said Father, “is worth several 
dollars, minus the scalp, and the State 
bounty on a scalp is $15; so there’s 
money in wolf hunting if we only aver- 
age one a week.” 

Our destination was Luce County in 
the Upper Peninsula. We landed at 
Newberry and from there drove by team 
to the forks of Two Heart River. It 
was Nov. 1 and there was no snow. 
Father said nothing could be done at 
wolf trapping until snow came and that 
in the meantime we would trap mink and 
marten. Mink follow the streams and 
lakes, but the marten (though a similar 
animal in appearance) is not a lover of 
water but ranges the forests and high- 
lands like the skunk and fox. We 
pitched our tent near a small brook of 


spring water, set up the sheet-iron stove 
and began housekeeping. I was very 
lonesome the first night. Surrounded 
by dense forest, the silence—now and 
then broken by the hooting of great 
horned owls—lent emphasis to our iso- 
lation. Father noticed at once that I 
was depressed. ‘Don’t be a calf now, 
the first thing,” he said, “or I shall be 
tempted to take you back to the station 
and send you home. We're in for a 
stay of some weeks and you’ve got to 
brace up and forget your Ma or you'll 
be no good.” His words seemed most 
unkind at the time, but I now think they 
served a better purpose than sympathy 
could have done. 

Our first morning was keen and frosty 
but calm, giving promise of a fine autumn 
day. Breakfast (consisting of bacon and 
griddle cakes, followed by canned nic- 
nacs) was eaten and we then set out to 
look up signs of game. On the east 
branch of the Two Heart we found 
many mink signs and I watched Father 
with interest as he set the traps in their 
paths under banks and fallen trees and 
overhanging roots—always placing the 
trap where a skim of water or thin mud 
would cover it and then staking the 
chain out in deep water, to insure the 
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animal’s drowning when caught, else it 
might gnaw off the imprisoned foot and 
escape. Father carried a .40—70 Win- 
chester and I a .38 Stevens. I had ex- 
pected to find the forest teeming with 
game and expressed my disappointment 
accordingly. ‘‘The animals you ex- 
pected to find are right here in these 
forests,” said Father, ‘“‘but their senses 
‘are so keen that eyes, ears and noses 
warn them of our approach and they 
hide or hasten away before we can see 
them. When snow comes we can tread 
softly and track game without our foot- 
steps being heard. Then we'll find use 
for our guns.” 

On the West Fork of the Two Heart 
we came to signs on a steep bank which 
were made by otters and were called 
slides. Father said that otters are very 
wary and sagacious and that care must 
be taken in setting traps, or when visit- 
ing same, to not leave any human foot- 
prints or scent, or the otter will leave 
the vicinity at once. Father set two 
large double-spring traps, placing them 
2 inches under water at the foot of the 
slides but a few inches to one side—say- 
ing that to set the trap exactly in the 
slide would result in its being sprung 
without catching the otter, as they slide 
down face foremost with their feet dou- 
bled up and turned back. 

“Why do otters have slides?” I asked. 

“TI guess it’s because they can get 
back into the water quicker by sliding 
than by footing it,” he answered. : 

In approaching the slides Father used 
his long wading boots, so that no signs 
were left to warn the otter of our pres- 
ence. 

“‘How is the otter going to be caught, 
when the trap is set to one side of the 
slide?” I asked. 

‘“‘He’ll put his feet out on either side 
when he lands, or we are likely to catch 
him as he approaches the slide,” he re- 
plied. 

Inside of a week 12 mink (which 
Father figured would bring an average 
of $5.00 each) and one otter were caught. 
It was a large male, 4% ft. in length, 
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and we estimated its weight at 40 lbs. 
Father said the skin would have been 
worth $20 if it had been prime, but, as 
it was bluish on the flesh side when it 
should be white, it would be classed as 
a No. 2 and only bring $8.00 or $10. 
This condition of the pelt proved that it 
had been taken three weeks too soon. 
The mink were all prime and in this sec- 
tion are dark and fine furred. Both 
mink and otter were stretched flesh-side- 
out on long, narrow boards, tapered at 
the noses and tacked at the base. 
During all this time we saw no sign 
of wolves. One day it began to grow 
colder and Father said: ‘We shall 
hear from the wolves before long.’’ Two 
nights after this prediction the long- 
drawn-out howl of a wolf came to us; 
how doleful and lonesome and hungry, 
even hair-raising, it was! Ah! woo! 
Ah! woo! Woo-00! Woo-00! Woo-oo! 
Instinctively I clutched Father’s arm. 
‘Don’t be scared,” he said. ‘‘He’s only 
calling to his brothers to go on a hunt 
or frolic. They’re not dangerous at 
present. Besides, they won't attack 
where there’s a fire.” Soon another 
wolf answered and then others, until the 
woods seemed full of them. ‘‘They’re 
gathering,” said Father, ‘‘and as soon 
as the pack is made up we shall hear 
them no more.”” Which statement proved 
correct. Saying that little could be done 
to thin out these “wild dogs’’ until snow 
came, Father piled more wood on the 
fire we had made before the tent and we 
were soon asleep. When morning broke 
it was snowing softly and the ground 
was already white. Father said that the 
deer season was now open and that tracks 
on the morrow would greatly aid us in 
killing a deer, so that we might have 
fresh meat on our bill-of fare. In the 
past four days we had caught glimpses 
of deer as they dashed away. Father 
said the reason we were beginning to 
see them now was because the mating 
season was at hand. It kept on snow- 
ing until there was about 6 inches. We 
did no hunting or trapping that day but 
gathered a supply of dry fuel. 
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The next morning found me striding 
like a major by Father’s side—enlisted 
in my first deer hunt. Now that snow 
had fallen, I was surprised at the num- 
ber of tracks of animals I saw. Deer 
had been browsing close to our camp 
during the night and their tracks looked 
like those of sheep. ‘These big tracks 
that look like a dog’s are made by 
wolves and the smaller ones are fox 
tracks,” Father explained. ‘These that 
look like mink tracks belong to pine 
martens. We must get some traps out 
for them tomorrow, if we get a deer, for 
we must have bait.” 

Two fresh tracks of deer led away to 
the east—finally separating but continu- 
ing in the same direction. ‘You take 
the trail of the small one and I will fol- 
low the other—I think it’s a big buck,” 
Father directed. ‘If the track makes 
off too far north, leave it and cut across 
to my trail and follow it—for I don’t 
want you to stray away and get lost, 
putting me to the trouble of hunting you 
up. Keep your eyes open and gun 
ready and don’t get excited if you get a 
chance at your deer,” was his parting 
advice. 

I intended heeding these instructions, 
but in my eagerness to get a shot I quite 
forgot them, until I suddenly started, 
amid a snurl of fallen timber and briars, 
with the conviction that I was lost. I 
had a feeling that I was heading west, 
but was certain of nothing. Of course I 
could follow my back track in all of its 
windings and so come out all right, and 
was pondering as to whether I should 
do this, when I caught a glimpse of the 
white flag my deer carried astern, as it 
went bobbing away—leaping neatly and 
cleanly over log jams and overturned 
roots. The deer had gotten up some 
20 rods away and the sight afforded was 
but momentary among the windfall of 
trees, so that with a few bounds, it faded 
from view. Almost at the same moment 
I heard a crashing a few rods to the 
south and a sound like the bleat of a 
sheep. It was Father imitating the bleat 
of a doe, in the hope of halting the big 
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buck he had just started. The ruse failed 
to stop the buck; he was too badly 
frightened. Then four shots cracked 
spitefully, as Father caught fleeting 
glimpses of the deer. None of them 
availed anything, except that the buck 
became confused and ran back towards 
me; then turned again and headed for 
the route the doe had taken. This gave 
me an open view and opportunity fora 
line shot. I noticed a foreleg swinging 
limply—it having been broken by one 
of the four shots. I am sure that I did 
not see the sights of my gun, but, fol- 
lowing the deer’s motion for two or 
three jumps, I fired, and the buck disap- 
peared behind an overturned root that 
was high and loaded with tons of earth. 
‘‘A good shot for a greenhorn!” Father 
shouted from his station on top of a huge 
jam pile—“ you've killed him, Son!” 

Sure enough, there he lay—a monster 
with horns full of prongs. “You hit 
him square in the back of the head, 
Son,” Father remarked, with a smile of 
pride at my achievement. “I had no 
good show at him at any time and the 
only shot that found the target went 
much too low.” 

Cutting a stick with a hook on one 
end, Father cut through the deer’s under 
jaw, and, hooking into it, we drew the 
carcass into camp. I soon noted that 
large game slides very easily over snow, 
when drawn head-first or with the way 
the hair lies. To say that I was proud, 
would be expressing it mildly. My con- 
ceit was extreme. I was a mighty hunter. 

We dressed the deer and had venison 
for supper. A sapling was bent down 
and the carcass made fast to its top; 
then the tree was released—carrying 
the meat up out of the way of wolves or 
other prowling carnivora. It was not 
entirely safe, however; for the next 
morning a number of Canada jays were 
pecking at the meat impudently, appar- 
ently indifferent to our presence. I shot 
several, but Father said that a dozen 
would come to each one’s funeral and 
that we must move the meat to the con- 
fines of the tent. 
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Taking the axe and a number of traps 
and some of the waste we had saved 
when dressing the deer, Father prepared 
to trap martens, wolves and foxes. Snow 
sets were made for all but martens; the 
traps being covered lightly with dry, 
powdery snow, which would not freeze ; 
after which small pieces of bait were 
scattered on all sides of the trap. Mar- 
tens are easily trapped and no especial 
pains were taken in placing traps for 
them. Yet the traps must be set in cer- 
tain places to insure success. Just as in 
everything else, there must be method. 
Whenever a tree with a hollow at its 
base could be found, it afforded one set. 
A bait thrown inside and a trap set at 
the entrance and covered lightly with 
leaves made a sure catch, as martens 
explore all such places. Most of our 
marten traps were set in the following 
manner. At distances of a half-mile 
apart, a large notch was chopped in the 
trunk of a good-sized tree at a height 
of 4 ft. above snow level. At each cut- 
ting a chunk was leaned, the upper end 
coming even with the bottom of the 
notch. The trap was set on top of the 
chunk and in the notch the bait was 
placed. The trap was covered lightly 
with pine needles and the chain was 
stapled to the tree, so that a marten 
when caught would dangle in mid-air 
and soon freeze. Father said there were 
three objects in this method. Martens 
will ascend inclining trees or logs in 
their travels; setting traps so high above 
ground prevents their being buried by 
deep snows; and a ‘marten caught in 
these manufactured settings cannot get 
to the ground to work at the imprisoned 
foot and gnaw it off. 

In saying that not much game had 
been seen, I referred to the four-footed 
kind, for grouse were abundant and very 
tame—so tame that Father said that, in 
wilds where they are not hunted, it is 
possible to hang a running noose to a 
pole and drop the loop over a bird’s 
head and pull it off its perch. A num- 
ber of these birds helped vary our bill- 
of-fare and certain portions were used for 


marten bait. Father forbade my shoot- 
ing at the body of a grouse, saying, “If 
you're not a good enough marksman to 
cut a bird’s head off, let it go.” 

We visited the traps for a week, re- 
setting and baiting wherever meat birds 
had bothered—in the meantime catch- 
ing five martens and three red foxes, but 
no wolves (the latter being far more 
wary than the foxes). Several times 
wolves came and ate the bait—first 
scraping the trap out of its bed and 
springing it without harm to themselves. 
‘Never mind, my lads,” Father mused. 
‘Your time is yet to come.” 

In extending the line of marten traps, 
an exciting event was in store for us. 
More snow had fallen and we were now 
using snowshoes. The evening after 
extending the trap line I reached camp 
so thoroughly exhausted that Father 
decided to establish a second camp some 
15 miles down the line from Camp No. 1. 
It was formed of poles laden with spruce 
and banked with snow, while within a 
bed of boughs covered with leaves, twigs 
and dry weeds was made. A supply of 
dry wood was piled near at hand and all. 
was ready for a stay of a night or two, 
should we find it necessary to avail our- 
selves of the new shelter. It was so late 
when all was finished that Fatherthought 
it best to remain till the morrow before 
taking a look at the traps between here 
and Camp No.1. The worst thing con- 
cerning us was a lack of provisions, we 
having eaten the last vestige of our lunch 
at noon. There was nothing to do but 
fall back on grouse as a dependence for 
supper and breakfast, so each set forth 
in different directions. The result of our 
search was 3 grouse and a swamp rabbit 
which Father shot—nearly cutting it in 
two as he had shot it running and the 
ball had landed amidships. Game (when 
half roasted, partially burned and badly 
smoked over an open fire and lacking 
both salt and grease) is not very palat- 
able; but, as Father remarked, such 
fodder is better than a snow bank. 

Nothing occurred during the night. 
The fire was replenished at intervals and 
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we kept comfortable. Wolves howled, 
but this was a regular occurrence now 
and I was becoming indifferent to it. As 
the cold increased and the snow became 
deep, the wolves became bolder. When- 
ever the fire got low they would come 
very close to camp and serenade us. 
The deer had mostly left, through fear 
of attack by these faunt spectres of hun- 
ger, though many deer had already been 
pulled down and devoured. The wolves’ 
natural prey being scarce, Father was 
careful that we did not get caught out 
after nightfall and made a practice of 
keeping a huge fire burning to intimi- 
date them, as well as for our comfort, 
although the sheet-iron stove usually 
afforded sufficient warmth. It was at 
Camp No. 2 that a rousing fire had to 
be kept going all the time, for no brush 
hut is as warm as a tent, and here we 
had no stove or blankets. At Camp 
Two we usually dozed sitting, between 
times of mending the fire. The second 
night that we put up at the new lodge 
we had come in very tired from an all 
day’s tramp and the returns had been 
but two martens. They had not moved 
much and the meat birds and red squir- 
rels had fooled us out of one or more 
catches of fur by occupying the traps 
themselves. Most of the martens taken 
were pale in shade and worth no more 
than the same number of mink; where- 
as, brown are worth a half more and 
dark ones three times as much. Father 
killed our second deer just before night 
and remarked that it was the only track 
seen in a week and wondered how it had 
escaped the wolves. It was a fine doe 
and still in good condition. We dressed 
her and hung up the quarters nearby 
but out of reach of night prowlers. 
Father placed the offal at a point just 
beyond the fire’s brightest glare, saying: 
““Let’s see if the wolves dare approach 
the bait.” 

We watched for several hours and at 
last fell asleep with our guns across our 
knees. When I awoke it was with a 
start—caused by the report of Father’s 
gun and his voice shouting: ‘Wake 
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up! wake up! The wolves are all around 
us!” Again his rifle cracked. A wolf 
howled and a great snarling ensued, as 
the pack assailed the wounded one and 
tore him to pieces. ‘Shoot, Son! Let 
’em have it!” he shouted, as he threw 
some fat pine on the fire to light up the 
scene—for the fire had burned low, 
making the wolves venturesome. As 
soon as I could collect my senses I dim- 
ly made out the shadowy forms of our 
snarling visitors. We now cut loose in 
earnest and during the next few mo- 
ments’ fusillade five wolves were either 
killed or wounded—to be immediately 
set upon and rent by their savage broth- 
ers, ere the survivors took a hint that 
serious danger menaced and drew away. 
I was shaking with excitement at the 
thought of what our fate might have 
been among those grim, long-toothed 
fellows. ‘‘It was a strong pack,” said 
Father. ‘‘Few dogs could be found to 
match any one of them.” 

‘(What cannibals they are!” said I. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “‘a hungry wolf 
doesn’t mind devouring his grandmother 
or even his own mother, if bad luck be- 
falls her. I made a mistake in not poi- 
soning the bait. We might have secured 
the whole bunch by so doing, while now 
not a scalp remains of the ones we shot.” 
Taking some small pieces of venison, 
Father now doctored them with a por- 
tion of strychnine and scattered them 
off back of the camp—hoping that some 
of the wolves would return. And return 
they did before morning—-nosing the 
baits but eating none. “Talk about the 
cunning of a fox, he don’t know his let- 
ters compared with a wolf!” Father re- 
marked. Fora time he seemed dejected, 
but brightened up soon and said: “Tell 
you what we'll do, Son. We'll make a 
trap for these gentry that an old hunter 
once told me about.” He then set to 
work cutting large poles, which we used 
to form a pen. This was covered on 
top, leaving a 6-foot square opening in 
the centre of the roof. Other poles, 
saplings and branches were woven into 
a lean-to, reaching all round the pen. A 











large smooth pole was stood up in the 
opening and its top tied to overhead 
branches to keep it from falling. This 
work consumed the whole day. Just 
before night Father took one of the 
deer’s quarters, and, rubbing a quantity 
of fetty on the meat, he drew it from 
several directions through the woods 
but all leading to the pen and at last 
suspended the bait high up on the pole 
we had erected. 

It seemed incredible that such wary 
animals could ever be captured by such 
an arrangement, and I believe Father 
himself didn’t have much faith in the 
scheme. Nevertheless, long before 
morning we were awakened by a series 
’ of growls and snarls that plainly be- 
spoke discomfiture among the wolf tribe. 
Father hunched me: ‘Some of them 
are in the trap, sure! If we should 
catch the whole pack it would be great 
luck, and we’re likely to do so, for that 
fetty makes them fierce to find the bait.” 

‘“‘Why isn’t fetty a good thing to use 
when you set steel traps for wolves?” I 
asked. 

“It is, as a lure to attract them, but 
the wolf is always suspicious of a trap,” 
Father answered. ‘TI used it last night 
merely to draw them to the trap and it 
turned the trick. Fetty (or asafcetida as 
it is known in medicine), despite its dis- 
agreeable odor, is very fetching with 
wolves. I’ve heard of men who rubbed 
fetty on the soles of their boots when 
tramping through a wolf country and as 
a consequence had to climb a tree, and 
sometimes in a hurry.” 

We were anxious for daylight to re- 
veal the success of our efforts. The 
thought that these savage animals were 
in such proximity kept me at a high 
tension, even though they might be se- 
curely caged. As it became light, Father 
investigated. Yes! there they were! 
Twenty-one great, gaunt wolves! Each 
one had fallen into the pen as it sprang 
to seize the suspended bait, and, upon 
finding themselves trapped, were too 
cowed to harm one another. They were 
huddled together as docile as so many 
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sheep. Nothing remained to do but pick 
them off at our leisure, and we were not 
long in dispatching them all. Caught 
like rats in a trap, with no chance for 


. escape or defence, such slaughter would 


be cold-blooded and inexcusable if the 
wolf were entitled to any consideration. 
It was a large job to skin them all and 
it consumed so much time that we were 
obliged to remain one more night, feast- 
ing entirely on venison, before visiting 
the rest of our traps. We returned to 
Camp No. 1, having caught one small 
marten and a fisher (taken in a trap set 
by the carcass of a porcupine I had shot 
some days before). The trap had been 
placed after noticing that some animal 
was eating Porky. ‘I don’t really know 
what sort of animal makes the track,” 
said Father, “but guess it’s a fisher.” 
As soon as we came to the animal he 
knew at once. It was twice the size of 
a large mink and dark in color but tipped 
with grey hairs. The fisher (like all of 
the weasel tribe) is tenacious of life and 
this one died hard. It was the first sign 
of fisher we had seen. Father said that 
as a rule traps must be set attached toa 
spring pole when trapping fishers, as 
they are prone to gnaw the foot off and 
escape. This one had only been fast a 
short time but had already amputated 
the toes of its imprisoned foot. We 
found nothing disturbed during our ab- 
sence and there were no fresh tracks of 
wolves, which looked as if the pack that 
had followed us up to Camp No. 2 had 
suffered entire annihilation. The wolf 
skins were stretched open, like sheep 
pelts, on frames of green sticks, while 
the fisher, martens and mink were cased 
or left whole with the exception of an 
opening made at the rump, to skin out 
the hind-legs and tail-bone. 

As the snow increased in depth, signs 
of game became scarce. I was told that 
in severe weather and deep snow ani- 
mals do not travel far from their dens or 
chosen places of retreat. A few more 
martens and mink were caught and an 
occasional red fox. Father succeeded 
in poisoning three by using bacon scrap 
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and suet from the deer for bait. Some 
of the foxes were suspicious and refused 
the doctored morsels that were offered. 
Father made no special effort to poison 
them, saying that poison turns the pelts 
black on the flesh side, giving the skin 
an unprime appearance, and also de- 
stroys the life and lustre of the fur. 

After six weeks of snug winter a thaw 
came and a light rain fell. But the snow 
did not settle perceptibly, for it quickly 
turned cold again and froze a crust on 
the snow that would bear the weight of 
a man or deer, if walking. Now deer 
came again—walking and browsing as 
they went; they must have come a long 
distance, for they were now thin in flesh. 
But we would not have molested them, 
anyway, as the open season in which 
they may be lawfully killed was long 
past and we had long ago killed all that 
the law allows in a single season to one 
man. We might have killed five times 
as many, for no game warden patrolled 
the country there and we saw no other 
persons during our stay. We were ver- 
itable Crusoes, so to speak. We do not 
claim any credit for obeying the law; 
but, instead of merely obeying it, we 
were able to afford a certain amount of 
protection to the deer by thinning out 
their arch-enemies, the wolves. We had 
killed more than two dozen wolves but 
another pack of a dozen members showed 
up to harass and destroy the emaciated 
and well nigh helpless deer when the 
crust came. The wolves could run on 
the crust, but so soon as a deer made a 
leap its sharp hoofs would go through to 
the bottom, lacerating his limbs severe- 
ly. He would soon be overtaken and 
pulled down. 

Father now exhausted the strychnine 
bottle in his efforts to stop these ma- 
rauders and succeeded in poisoning three 
of them, after which the rest refused to 
eat anything not killed by themselves. 
They became so bold that they began to 
throttle deer in the daytime. One morn- 
ing while visiting traps we heard a loud 
crashing in the crust ahead and then a 
deer bleated as if in distress, while those 
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in advance stopped and whistled. Peer- 
ing around a windfall, Father exclaimed: 
““Wolves! Now do your best shoot- 
ing!” A wolf had seized a large buck 
by a hind-leg but had been kicked loose, 
and the deer now stood facing nine fierce 
demons of want that licked their chops 
asif in anticipation of an immediate feast. 
The deer had backed against an over- 
turned tree and whenever a wolf vent- 
ured close the buck would strike with 
his fore-feet quickly and with a vim, but 
the alert besieger always deftly slipped 
away unharmed. The noble animal must 
soon have been overcome, for the wolves 
were taking positions ef vantage—one 
of them being about to spring on the 
deer’s back from the top of the over- 
turned tree. We took all of this in at a 
glance. Bang! Crack! sounded our two 
guns and two wolves lay struggling. 
They did not see us at once: a fatal 
hesitancy on their part which laid out 
two more—one dead and one with a 
broken back that lay snapping at his 
own body. The others now ran, but 
the shots we sent after them broke a 
hind-leg for one and another had a long 
furrow plowed on his ribs, as shown by 
the strip of hide left behind. ‘Ha! ha! 
my lads! the chase didn’t pay very big 
today, did it?” Father called after the 
fleeing wolves; then, turning to me: 
“This beats. shooting at night down at 
Camp No. 2 all hollow, when it comes 
to scalp counts—doesn’t it?”’ 

The deer was now safe with his fel- 
lows and was no doubt grateful at his 
deliverance, although he might not know 
from what source it came. 

On our return to camp I noticed a 
pine tree that had a large scarf gnawed 
from one side and at a distance of 30 or 
40 rods beyond stood another tree bear- 
ing similar marks. Upon calling Father’s 
attention to them he said: ‘‘They’ve 
been gnawed by bears and it indicates 
one of their runways or routes during 
the warm months. Such a bear trail 
may extend for 40 miles or more. All 
along the trail at regular intervals will 
be found these marked trees, serving as 














a guide for all bears of that region to 
follow.” 

“For what purpose is it done?” I 
asked. 

“As I just said, it helps ’em to find 
each other. Bears generally roam singly 
during the summer season, but as winter 
approaches they become more neighbor- 
ly—four or five often denning together,” 

‘‘Where are the bears at this time? 
where do such big animals find places to 
stow themselves away?” 

“‘They’re located somewhere on or 
near the trail we have just crossed and 
they den up in large hollow trees or 
stubs and under uprooted trees, and 
there are other nooks where a bear or 
several of them may creep. A nest of 
leaves is usually carried in, and this, 
combined with his warm coat of thick 
shaggy fur and also to the fact that he 
goes into winter quarters very fat, all 
helps to keep the lamp of life burning 
during his long sleep until March or 
April, according to the depth of snow 
and temperature. Snow usually falls 
heavily over the bear den and this is 
another great factor in keeping a bear 
warm, should he den up alone.” 

“Our luck would have been poor if 
we had come looking only for bears, for 
we have seen no tracks,” I remarked. 

‘In Northern Michigan bears usually 
den up in November,’’ Father answered. 
‘Knowing this, I did not bring traps for 
them. The time to trap bear is in the 
spring, for at this season they are hun- 
gry and will take bait readily, and their 
fur is the best at that time.” 

“What do they use for bear bait?” I 
enquired. 

‘Most any kind of flesh, even smoked 
meats, and honey is a grand bait at any 
time,’’ Father answered. “Perhaps we'll 
come back in the spring and try bear 
trapping.” 

“In the spring?” I repeated. 
you thinking of going home?” 

“Yes. Our provisions are getting 
low, and I want to market the furs be- 
fore the market weakens, as it always 
does after mid-winter. Game on these 
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grounds is getting pretty well trapped 
out too, and the snow is too deep to at-- 
tempt hunting up new fields,” he con- 
cluded. 

I had long ago shaken off homesick- 
ness and it was with real regret that I 
helped prepare for our departure. With 
the few tools we had we made a rough 
sledge, with broad shoes to prevent its 
sinking deeply in the snow, which served 
as a conveyance for our peltries to the 
railroad. In a large hollow log we 
secreted our tent and traps (to be called 
for with a team when the snow was 
gone) or we might leave them until next 
autumn brings another trapping season. 

Our trip netted us a trifle less than 
seven hundred dollars—a sum which 
Father considered an adequate return. 


—— 


A CLOSE CALL. 


PING! The steel-jacketed bullet 
whizzed through the air. Before the 
echoes of the shot lost themselves in the 
foothills of Mount Robson in the Jasper 
Park—a public playground in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies, west of Ed- 
monton—a mountain sheep, with horns 
that would have delighted the soul of a 
Nature lover, toppled over. 

PING! Another bullet cut its way 
through the atmosphere, with the same 
speed as before, and the second sheep 
slipped down the mountainside. 

Great day’s work !|—What? 

Back of the rifle was Lord Congleton 
—an ardent Unionist, attired in riding 
breeches, leggings and English shooting 
jacket with cap to match—who had 
journeyed from England recently to 
Western Canada to hunt big game. He 
was accompanied by an English retainer, 
who acted as gun-bearer, guide and 
valet. Their mounts were Indian ponies, 
pack horses carrying their supplies. His 
lordship rode proudly in front on the re- 
turn trip to Fitzhugh, where he made 
his headquarters. He carried an auto- 
matic rifle over his left shoulder and 
smoked imported cigarettes. The pack 
horses followed with two sheep careless- 
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ly tossed on their backs, and, bringing 
up the rear was Jorkins, the gun-bearer. 

TROUBLE! When his lordship, his 
horses and companion reached the mid- 
park railway camp settlement, near where 
the waters of the mighty Athabasca and 
the Miette come together, a member of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
met them. He read three pages of the 
Regulations respecting Jasper Park and 
then placed the slayer of the two sheep 
under arrest. His lordship, still intoxi- 
cated with his success as a marksman, 
protested he knew nothing about the 
bally thing—meaning the law against 
killing wild things in a National reserve. 

More Trouble! The policeman, 
booted and spurred and mounted on a 
wiry horse, kindly but firmly explained 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse 
—adding: ‘You'll have to come along, 
sir!” 

“But I’m Lord Congleton—a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords,” put in the 
nobleman, and Jorkins lifted his eye- 
brows and nodded his head, as if to em- 
phasize his master’s declaration. 

“Now, cut that, young fellow!”’ slip- 
ped out of the corner of the officer’s 
mouth. “Take a tip from me. Don’t 
monkey with the Mounted Police. Say, 
what’s your name? Give it to me 
straight. It’ll save time!” 

As this was Lord Congleton’s first 
visit, he did not fully understand the 
policeman’s injunction about not at- 
tempting to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the minion of the law. “But I didn’t 
shoot any monkeys,” protested his lord- 
ship. ‘I killed only two sheep, ’pon my 
word! Jolly clever—don’t you think? 
What, eh?” 

“Cut that,” thundered the officer. 
“Cut it, quick! Your name— the right 
one, I mean. Now, no funny business!” 

“ All bally rot!” ventured the hunter, 
and then he rattled off the whole family 
tree (which had been tacked onto his 
signature when the venerable prelate 
enquired the name that had been decided 
upon for the son and heir to the great 
Congleton estates). The ease with which 
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this slipped off was sufficient to convince 
the policeman (also the park keeper, who 
had come up meanwhile) that the prison- 
er who had bagged two fine specimens 
of mountain sheep was indeed a lord. 
They held a conference, did the police- 
man and the park guardian. Conviction 
on the charge would mean a term in the 
police barracks at Fort Saskatchewan. 

Everybody busy! 

The operators on the Government 
telegraph line between Fitzhugh and 
Edmonton put in a lively hour with 
dispatches, the burden of which was: 
“What shall we do with a member of 
the House of Lords who shoots moun- 
tain sheep in Jasper Park and brings 
them to Fitzhugh, carrying an unsealed 
gun?” 

No one appeared to know just what 
to do. Lord Congleton suggested that 
everybody was “making a bally fuss 
about—well, nothing at all.”” He didn’t 
know it was against the law! What, eh? 
Hadn’t he come all the way from Eng- 
land to shoot mountain sheep in West- 
ern Canada? he asked—adding, “‘ Didn’t 
I shoot the first mountain sheep I saw? 
Bally tommy rot, you know! Constable, 
have a brandy and soda. What, eh?” 

Finally the guardians of the park and 
the minions of the law reached the de- 
cision that the only thing that could be 
done with the hunter, entitled to wear 
the ermine and sport a coronet, was to 
get him out of the National Park before 
he shot more sheep. Lord Congleton 
(who made a brief stay in Edmonton a 
few days ago) carried with him to his 
home over seas a copy of the Dominion 
Parks Regulations, which he will treas- 
ure as an interesting souvenir of an oc- 
casion which almost landed him in jail. 

Avucust Wo tr. 
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PRESs"NT conditions are very adverse 
to shorebirds, writes Dr. McAtee of the 
U. S. Biological Survey. In both fall 
and spring they are shot along the whole 
route of their migration. Their habit of 
decoying readily—coming back in flocks 
to the decoys again and again, in spite 
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: : of murderous volleys—greatly lessens in South America have probably been 
: their chances of escape. Their breeding restricted in the same way. Shorebirds 
: grounds in the United States have be- lay fewer eggs than any of our other 

















JACK SNIPE.—A Fast Disappearing Game Bird. 
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Compliments of HON. J. A. TOLERTON, State Game and Fish Commissioner of Missouri. 





come greatly restricted by the extension game birds—depositing only 3 or 4 eggs 
: of agriculture, and their winter ranges and hatching only one brood yearly. 
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EDITORIAL. 





REGARDING POP GUNS AND OTHERS. 





Some of these days I intend writing 
all I know, and possibly a little more, 
about the fool firearms legislation that 
has recently been passed or is now under 
consideration by the various State assem- 
blies. The subject is too big a one to 
tackle casually, as it were, nor can I do 
it justice in the hunting season, when 
the human heart is bubbling over with 
good feeling toward all mankind—idi- 
otic and iniquitous law-makers included. 
But when a fellow feels the need of 
some sort of a pocket gun for a con- 
templated trip to new hunting grounds, 
where, for all he knows to the contrary, 
there may be peril for the stranger 
sportsman beyond that of accidental 
death at the hands of his brethren— 
when, I say, he wants to buy a gun, and 
lives within half an hour of the biggest 
American city, and in spite of this fact 
is compelled to order his artillery by 
mail, instead of being permitted to wan- 
der from shop to shop and fumble over 
the pistols and revolvers until he finds 
one to his liking—then it’s human nature 
to want to let out some of the “ pizen” 
that is choking his utterance and making 
him see cross-eyed. Betcher life! 
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First and last, there has been lots of 
unnecessary monkeying with the right 
of the other party to buy and tote and 
shoot any dadbinged sort of a gun that 
looks good to him. Sometimes the true 
purpose—the actual animus—of the law 
is too deeply hidden for the average in- 
quirer to dig it out, but always the ex- 
cuse has been the same: That the indis- 
criminate carrying of arms, or of some 
certain description of arms, is a menace 
to human life, morality and good citizen- 
ship. Some States hold that it is com- 
mendable to carry around any old kind 
of a gun in a belt scabbard but the purest 
of villainy to stick the arm aforesaid in 
your pocket or under the waistband of 
your pants. Another Commonwealth 
asserts that the rascality is apparent at a 
glance if the weapon be of smaller cal- 
ibre than the regulation U. S. Army pat- 
tern—suggesting that the man who de- 
scends to the lowermost depths of crime 
will invariably be found in possession of 
a double-action .22 with a sawed-off bar- 
rel! But the most generally popular po- 
lice regulation is that which closes the 
case for the prosecution as soon as it is 
shown that the prisoner was found with 
a pistol in his possession and outside 
of the residence or premises owned or 
occupied, etc., etc., etc. Which should 
be the limit—but it unforunately isn’t, 
since New York gladdened the hearts 
of burglars and hold-up men with her 
thrice idiotic Sullivan Law. The honest 
New Yorker now is a criminal if he 
keeps an antiquated horse pistol under 
his humble and virtuous pillow, and 
equally a criminal if he runs with it over 
to the police station and begs permission 
to drop it in the cuspidor or coal hod! If 
you live in the Empire State it is no 
longer necessary to secure insurance 
upon your valuable revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols, because there is no pos- 
sible way in which you can lose ’em, and 
the thieves who break in to steal are not 
looking for that sort of property. Pull 
a revolver upon any New York burglar 
of spirit and he’ll have you arrested and 
railroaded to Sing Sing. Neglect to do 
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this would be proof that he is a bad citi- 
zen and quite unworthy of police pro- 
tection. 

My experience has been that the most 
perfect freedom from annoyance by 
petty law-breakers is found in a country 
where every man carries his own sheriff, 
judge and executioner swung on his hip 
or shoved down in a shoulder scabbard. 
It isn’t exactly good hard sense to expect 
any salaried officer to look after your 
personal rights and safety as carefully 
and well as you could do the job your- 
self. Most of us are willing he should 
have a chance to earn his salary, but at 
the same time we dislike seeing a wholly 
unnecessary amount of work thrown 
upon his willing shoulders. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the lawless classes 
will continue to acquire, possess and 
make use of the convenient and deadly 
small firearm, much the same as prior 
to Sullivan’s début as a champion framer 
of fool laws, while the honest man, in 
his enforced state of defencelessness, has 
no choice but to sell or pawn the more 
valuable of his portable belongings and 
invest the proceeds in beef-steak and 
beer, which no second-story man can 
rend from his keeping. Now it so hap- 
pens that there is a large and rapidly 
growing class of citizens, perfectly hon- 
est, in the true sense of the word, but not 
necessarily law abiding when the law 
lacks the respect-compelling basis of 
common horse-sense. Rope, hog-tie and 
search a member of this class, and some- 
where about his.clothes you will find a 
firearm of that diminutive, ineffectual 
sort which is commonly considered to be 
adapted to purposes of self-defence, be- 
cause by no stretch of the imagination 
can it be deemed dangerous to its pos- 
sessor—a sure-enough gun in its ability 
to shoot early and often, yet so small 
that it will rest in an inner pocket with- 
out a noticeable bulging of the garment’s 
outward smoothness. This is even the 
case in States where it is permitted to 
carry a revolver openly, but not to such 
great extent as where the citizen is 
wholly forbidden his constitutional right 
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to bear arms for the defence of his life 
and property. Personally, I have never 
felt in sympathy with the concealed 
weapon habit, whether it inclines toward 
toy revolvers or brass knucks or shot- 
loaded billies. It is too much on the order 
of masked batteries, mines and ambus- 
cades in so-called civilized warfare, or a 
fifth ace up your sleeve in a poker game. 
But the long-barreled .32 or .38 around 
back of your hip joint—or in your flank, 
if you prefer the Western method of 
toting a gun—looks, feels and actually is 
mightly good! The only reason that I 
wouldn’t endorse a general carrying of 
belt revolvers and pistols in States per- 
mitting the practice is that it would 
prompt a lot of duffers (the sort that 
haven’t a single idea beyond a jack-rab- 
bit) to lie awake nights framing new 
laws for the protection of life and prop- 
erty. And don’t you doubt that they 
would arrive with the goods! 

One day last week I was prowling 
around a junk shop in Bridgeport (the 
same being a flourishing little Nutmeg 
State burg of 100,000 people) and ran 
across the near relative of a once dearly 
loved friend. It had the old Dragoon 
stock, a plain and unpretentious brass 
frame, and a barrel which tipped up to 
bring the cylinder in position for loading 
(instead of down, in the modern way), 
and it was intended for .32 rim-fire car- 
tridges, the same being proper for no 
Smith & Wesson revolver of the present 
day. Thirty years ago just such a gun 
went to the bottom of Sulphur River, 
Northern Texas, because it was either 
unbuckle the belt and let it go or hang 
indefinitely on a snag where my head 
only occasionally bobbed above the sur- 
face. How I happened into trouble, or 
managed to get out, pertaineth not to 
the present subject; but that junk shop 
relic looked mighty good to a fellow who 
was silly enough to give up six-shooter 
belts and their appurtenances just about 
half a lifetime too soon. Mind you, re- 
volvers of that pattern “lowe relics even 
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quently of silencing disrespectful com- 
ment upon its antiquity. Just the feel of 
that grasp-filling butt would have con- 
vinced any sensible person of the injudi- 
ciousness, the utterly unwarrantable in- 
justice, of pistol laws—collectively or 
pick-em-out. If you believe that man 
should be self-respecting and law abid- 
ing, and capable of making converts to 
the higher life which is based upon self- 
respect and sound, sensible laws, just 
hang a businesslike six-shooter on one of 
his hams and shove cartridges enough to 
balance it in his opposite coat pocket. 
Laws? Huh! S. D. Barnes. 
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strangers arrive for the season’s sport. 
The many small mountain streams 
abound in trout; while the rivers furnish 
salmon, steelheads, perch and other va- 
rieties of fish too numerous to mention. 
Deep-water fishing and crab fishing is 
also carried on to some extent in Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

Many prefer fishing with rod and reel, 
and in the small mountain streams this is 
the only practical way. Equipped with 
high-topped boots for wading out into the 
riffles, a good stout rod and line and a 
book of flies, the mountain fisherman 
need never fail to enjoy a day’s sport — 











FAST TO A GOOD ONE.——Trolling for Salmon in Eel River, California. Note Splashing 
of Fish on Left of Photograph. 





SPORT IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 





Nowhere, in the whole length and 
breadth of the State of California, is bet- 
ter fishing enjoyed than in the rivers and 
streams of Humboldt County. Although 
the county is not yet connected with the 
outside world by rail, the sportsmen from 
other sections of the State, and from 
other States, are fast coming to the con- 
clusion that Humboldt is the Sportsman’s 
Mecca, and every year sees more 


returning to camp with a full ‘basket of 
fine trout. Others prefer the trolling 
mode of fishing with boat and line that 
is afforded by the rivers, especially near 
the entrances. Eel River is especially 
adapted to this mode of fishing and dur- 
ing the open season this stream is fairly 
alive with boats and trollers. It is a com- 
mon sight on Eel River to see trollers 
land salmon weighing from 35 to 55 lbs. 
The accompanying illustrations show the 
feat being performed with a light bamboo 
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pole and an ordinary hook and line. The 
salmon being hauled into the boat with 
the aid of the gaff-hook weighed 55 lbs. 
The writer has seen larger ones caught in 
the same manner. The salmon caught in 
Eel River are of the hookbill, chub and 
steelhead varieties and are dark red in 
color as to the meat. In landing a very 
large fish, great care has to be exercised 
in the manner in which he is played be- 
fore being taken into the boat, for they 
often get loose and make away with the 
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At certain seasons of the year great 
shoals of smelts infest the rivers of Hum- 
boldt County. Those, who care for fish- 
ing of this sort line the bridges and fish 
for the smelts with a long line, thickly 
studded with hooks at short distances 
apart. This mode of fishing is called 
snagging. As many as 20 or 30 may be 
caught at a time in this way. The smelts 
here are about the size of the salmon 
trout, but are full of bones and are not 
much liked except by the Indians. Fish- 











LANDING THE FISH.—lIn 








this Instance a 55-Pound Salmon. 





hook, and sometimes the line or a part of 
it is also sacrificed. Both salmon and 
salmon trout are gamy fish—striking 
quickly and dying hard. In the moun- 
tains several hundred trout a day among 
a party of fishermen is not considered an 
unusual catch. Millions of young trout 
are planted yearly in Eel River by the 
Government hatchery on Price Creek 
(one of the finest institutions of its kind 
in the State). 





ing with the seine is also one of the in- 
dustries of Humboldt County, although 
the set net on the rivers is prohibited by 
law. Tons of fish are caught in a night 
on Eel River. Two canneries in the 
county care for the greater part of the 
season’s catch, while hundreds of tons 
are shipped out of the county during the 
season, both North and South. 
Leta M. NEVENS. 

Ferndale, California. 
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ProspaB._y when I announce that The 
Man with the Typewriter still lives, your 
readers will arise en masse and demand 
Why? What shall I tell em? If a man 
has the slightest excuse for living now- 
adays, I, for one, don’t know what it can 
be—except maybe the high cost of funeral 
festivities. Now, in the old days, when 
Bob Smith could tack a coffin together out 
of fence-boards, and the whole neighbor- 
hood joyed in chewing tobacco and 
swapping horses around the grave, while 
volunteers from the ranks rested twice 
and grunted three times over every 
spoonful of dirt shoveled out—then you 
might get ready and die without feeling 
constrained to apologize to relatives and 
friends for the lemon you were handing 
them. I don’t want to be regarded, even 
for a day, as a sombre weight upon the 
hearts and pockets of the community. 
I had rather live a thousand years, and 
vote for Bill Bryan 250 times more, than 
mar the pleasure or impair the credit of 
those who are in the habit of regarding 
me with affection, sympathy or endur- 
ance. Them’s my own individual senti- 
ments in the matter—let us trust they 
may satisfactorily explain that which 
must otherwise have remained a mystery. 
The task of apologizing for those who 
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have permitted me to live on, when rat 
poison is only 10 cents a box, I shall pass 
up to the parties more directly con- 
cerned. Personally I am not culpable. 
There have actually been times when I 
would as gladly have lived as died. 
Being undeniably and excusably alive, 
Why was my regular department in 
Sports AFIELD discontinued? For the 
same reason that Roosevelt went to 
Africa. Did you ever stick your finger 
in water, then pull it out and look for 
the hole? We all have; it is an interest- 
ing and instructive experiment. The 
Man with the Typewriter knew that 
Sports AFIELD could not long exist with- 
out him. At the crucial moment he in- 
tended rushing back, with the soul-cheer- 
ing cry, “ Here I am, Grandpaw King! 
Start the presses anew and run my pho- 
tograph on the cover in twenty-seven 
colors!” But the crucial moment got 
sidetracked or telescoped somewhere 
down the line and didn’t arrive according 
to schedule. Funny, but it was just that 
way. Every month I have searched the 
magazine for the hole where two or 
three pages of Key Notes should have 
been. The latest advices are that I am 
still looking—and haven’t found it. The 
man who drops out of his notch can 
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401 Self-Loading Rifle. 


This is the hardest hitting recoil-operated rifle 
made. The 200-grain bullet which it shoots 
Strikes a blow of 2038 pounds. Think of the 
deadliness of this rifle, with over a ton of 
penetrating, knock-down force behind each shot 
it delivers. One shot from it will bowl oyer the 
biggest game; but for emergencies there are four 
more cartridges in the magazine, which can be 
fired as fast as the trigger can be pulled. Asno 
manual operation, save pulling the trigger, is 
required to reload this rifle, it is easy to shoot it 
accurately with great rapidity. Its self-loading, 
hard-hitting features, coupled with its handiness, 
. Strength and simplicity of operation, make 
it an ideal rifle for big game hunting. 



















These Rifles Are Sold Everywhere. 
Ask Your Dealer To Show You One. 


IT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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never drop back again and find it a fit. 
He is either grown too big for it or has 
“swunk” until he rattles. And therefore, 
in grasping the precious news of my 
continued earthly existence, please bear 
in mind that it is not the same Man with 
the Typewriter. There have been changes 
—more or less sad, according to the 
spirit in which they are viewed. There 
are long grey whiskers tangling in the 
keys as I write; the old six-shooter belt 
has been lengthened with 8 inches of 
fiddle-string, and oft in the full fervor 
and spasm of inspiration I must pause 
to polish my spectacles. Call me then 
The Old Man with the Typewriter, and 
chide not if at times the machinery 
creaks. Age is less a matter of years 
than of mental attitude. A man—or a 
woman, for that matter—never finds 
positive proofs of age by looking in the 
mirror. It is wonderful how misleading 
appearances can be! We're just as old 
as we feel—unless we happen to be sick 
or out of luck, and then years or scores 
of years are temporarily not worth con- 
sidering. For instance, when my land- 
lady has pork ribs and sauer-kraut for 
dinner I am almost juvenile in my table 
talk. I could say “kwout” and “wibs” 
and lisp as prettily as any school-girl; 
but my age has nothing to do with that 
—nor with the line of talk I hand out to 
the Doctor in the after-midnight hours, 
when the question is Shall I ever again 
behold the sun? And sometimes I even 
doubt if accumulated years is synony- 
mous with wisdom. It all depends. 
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I HAVE just had a letter from a jack- 
ass of my acquaintance—a meek, one- 
eyed, crooked-tailed, mouse-colored burro 
—in the farthest back foothills of Sonora. 
The communication was penciled upon 
the obverse and reverse sides of a paper 
bag which still contained a sprinkle of 
baking-powder, and the signature was 
that of a once noted college athlete, who 
for a dozen years has been doing Mara- 
thon stunts, with that same donk for a 
pacemaker, in quest of the prospect hole 
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that is to restore to him the respect and 
esteem of various barkeeps and hotel 
proprietors who were formerly his 
valued friends. In the earlier days of 
our acquaintanceship he was wont to 
talk of the old university town and its 
social circles and more frequently of a 
certain .snug little cottage on a shaded 
suburban street, now standing vacant 
but shortly to shelter the happiest little 
family on the face of the earth. It was 
then “I’m going to hit it over on Skelly’s 
Gulch,” or “You can’t fool me on sur- 
face indications—I’ll show you the color 
tonight!” But this last letter, despite 
the attached name, was at least dictated 
by the burro, for its only news is about 
Old Jim. He has a sore back, because 
of adjectived packing at the inexpert 
hands of a doubly adjectived Mexican; 
he sprained a shoulder among the slide- 
rock; he was stampeded by a grizzly, 
chewed by a mountain lion, bitten by a 
rattlesnake, and went three days in the 
desert without water. Really I wouldn’t 
know Old Jim—he is turning grey 
around the ears and his eyes now never 
creep back toward one with that side- 
wise regard so remindful of cataclysmic 
shocks, court plaster, and the odor of 
horse liniment. The sage-brush has 
worn his teeth to the gums. Patches of 
sensitive skin are no longer discoverable 
by stick or stones and he has developed 
symptoms of a strange ailment which 
can be nothing else than the sleeping 
sickness. Poor Old Jim! I’m glad he 
thought to have his desert companion 
write to me. But, jumbled together at 
the letter’s end, there were a dozen 
words that no burro could understand: 
“Have hit it at last, old boy, and it’s 
years too late!”’ 
* * * 

THE world sticks in a perfectly com- 
mendable way to its job of revolving 
ever so often. The passing of an Alex- 
ander, a Cesar or a Bonaparte has never 
yet caused it to miss a whirl or even fall 
short of its record for the time and sea- 
son. And it is reasonably certain that 
the same old diurnal and annual routine 
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‘ THERE IS NO BETTER PRESENT! 


THE MOST PRIZED CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for the live, wide-awake outdoor man and boy— 


A STEVENS RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 


We make the Most ae Line in the World—all 
eg riced—all thoroughly guaranteed. 
hy Permanent Christmas Giits. 


Ask your Dealer—insist on STEVENS. nes Sor new eiitien Cotelen. Be. i. 


pienarphuehdieicacA conan RIFLES—SHOTGUNS—PISTOLS. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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will continue when there are no longer 
open hunting grounds or fishing water 
for American sportsmen. To many of 
us it will not be the same old world— 
but what’s the difference? We have 
had our day and should rejoice accord- 
ingly. Coming generations will never 
understand that anything has been missed 
by reason of their late arrival. Our 
game has disappeared, because existing 
conditions compelled its disappearance. 
The much lauded game conservation and 
protection policies will bring it back— 
as soon as the Western prairies regain 
their ancient herbage ; the Middle States, 
their pristine growth of giant hardwoods. 
‘ And along about the same date we will 
once more be wearing butternut jeans 
pants with home-knit yarn galluses and 
buying sirloin steaks at 7 cents a pound! 
History never goes backward. For a 
good many years we killed game largely 
for the sake of killing, in and out of 
season, hungry or full-paunched—and 
we are now leading better lives. May 
the consciousness of our reformation 
prove a potent consolation during the 
somewhat long gameless period now im- 
pending! 5 
cK 


* * 


I aM glad to see that Peary managed 
to get nearer the North Pole than any 
former explorer, and that he consumed 
only eight dogs while he was getting 
there. We have now a precedent for 


the guidance of future Arctic adventur- ~ 


ers, which must have its beneficial effect, 
if only in creating an interest in the 
breeding of bigger and beefier sledge- 
dogs. Geographical societies will here- 
after frown upon the lavish consumption 
of dog meat, and insist that explorers 
show a net gain of so many minutes of 
latitude for each Ki-yi butchered and de- 
voured. However, the whole food busi- 
ness reminds me ot the way us boys, back 
in Tennessee, used to try to ride the 
Widow Smalley’s bull yearling. None 
of us could stay with him for any ex- 
tended period, but the possible honor of 
sticking the longest justified us in our 
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efforts and risk. Hurrah for Peary! 
The world always applauds the nerve 
that attempts an impossibility, though it 
be only to kill all the good red liquor in 
a frontier “city” of six saloons. 


* * * 


‘Ever have a cartridge hull tear in half 
and the muzzle end of it lodge in the 
barrel of your six-shooter? Such things 
happen to rifles, now and then, but never 
before to my knowledge in a belt or 
pocket gun. Yet that’s how I chanced 
to be gunless the last time I caught a 
Dago up one of my apple trees. He was 
undersized and inoffensive in appearance 
—considered as a Dago—and so I sallied 
forth upon him empty handed and ran 
myself out of breath to get under the 
tree before he could slide down. “Da 
gooda appfel,” grinned the Dago; “you 
taka one—I gif to you from da bag.” 
“Come out o’ that!” said I, scrambling 
about for a stone. “Climba up,” said he. 
“Graba hol’ da gun.” Lord! That pistol 
was never built on this side the water. It 
had a barrel like a Spencer carbine—in 
length and the size of its hollow—and I 
fancied I could see the paper wadding, 
half-way down. And the Dago was 
talking a streak: “You no lika da appel? 
Fora da digest’? In Italia we hava da 
peach an’ da lem’ an’ da ‘feeg—Ver’ 
cheap for da mon’—but I lika da appel. 
It is ver’ cheap in dis countra—” “If 
you steal it!” I snorted. “ Whata da 
dif’? ” philosophized my foreign friend. 
“You go backa da house—helpa washa 
da dish, picka da chick’ an’ cooka da 
macaron’.” “I'll have you pulled for 
this!” I threw back over my shoulder. 
And what did he answer? “Pulla an’ 
be dam! I tella my peop’, an’ Italia 
mans burna da barn an’ cuta da horse 
an’ da cow. Better eata da appel—fora 
da digest’.” Defiance, sarcasm, contempt! 
But what is to be done about it? A sane 
and convincing answer is awaited by 
half the American farming population 
of the Northern and Eastern States. 

Tue MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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